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I, 


” E followed you, Monsieur, to regain the little packet pro- 
cured from the Princess Royale.” The exaggerated cour- 


tesy of the speaker’s manner emphasized the shadow of 
a sneer in his voice. “ Doubtless, Monsieur, for a suitable remuneration 
you may be induced to part with it. What is your price?” 

“That, my Lord.” The young Englishman struck the Count of 
Soissons full in the face with the back of his gloved hand. 

The Count’s face flamed scarlet with rage; he whipped out his 
sword and came at him. With a sharp movement the young English- 
man lifted the butt of his riding-whip, and the Frenchman’s sword 
fell rattling to the ground as two young gentlemen of fashion and 
their dozen serving-men sprang forward to separate them. 

First livid with shame at the exposure of his cowardice, then black 
with impotent rage, the Frenchman sputtered forth incoherent threat- 
enings. The Englishman remarked with a graceful gesture of apology: 
“You took me by surprise, my Lord. In England gentlemen are not 
so courageous—we fear to attack an unarmed man.” 

“You struck me, you low-born English scullion. You dared to 
raise your hand against a prince of France.” 

The young Englishman lifted his brows, smiling indulgently. 
“With two good swords between us I had dared do more! You, my 
Lord, are more courageous, you needed but half that number. Ah, 
gentlemen!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm, gazing in candid good- 
humor on the young gentlemen of fashion, both friends of Soissons, 
“one has only to become acquainted with the Count of Soissons to 
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cease to marvel that the gentlemen of France are so famed for their 
courage.” 

Dumb with rage, Soissons glared as only a courageous man can 
when he finds himself checkmated by an unesteemed rival. Then his 
face changed and his manner became the quintessence of contemptuous 
courtesy. “Ah, Monsieur, I must apologize for the unreasonable cus- 
toms of my poor country. In France gentlemen fight only men of 
station, they may not cross swords with a stable boy, an English 
peasant.” 

“ An English peasant?” the Englishman questioned sharply. “No, 
no, no! English gentleman, my Lord—Thomas Stanley, gentleman.” 

“English gentleman! Monsieur, I acknowledge my error, an Eng- 
lish gentleman! A suitable lover for the daughter of the great Henry 
of Navarre, Henriette Marie, the Princess Royale of France. The 
French nation is honored! Ha, ha, ha!” The Count of Soissons’ 
laugh was contemptuous and contemptible. “My brothers, now we 
understand why our peerless Princess has looked so coldly on us men 
of station. She has inherited the unbridled passion of her kingly 
father, his bourgeois taste, and-——” 

The Englishman made a peremptory gesture of remonstrance, then 
said with grave courtesy: “ My Lord, you have but just taught me that 
French gentlemen do not fear to attack an unarmed man; pray do not 
make me know that they do not hesitate to soil a woman’s fair name. 
It is too much, too hard a lesson for an Englishman to master in one 
day.” 

The Frenchman’s face flushed with rage, but he continued his 
assumption of jeering courtesy. “ Monsieur is kind to correct my little 
errors of deportment. I feel myself honored to have for my instructor 
so exalted a personage, an English gentleman.” 

“Yes, my Lord, you, with these same gentlemen, stood about the 
Lord Chamberlain to the Queen of France, the courteous Duke of 
Montbazon, when he questioned concerning the name.and station of 
my friend-and me. We were among the crowd from the city that 
thronged about the palace to gaze upon the royal family. As you, my 
Lord, remarked, I did not take my eyes from Madame Royale as she 
danced with the Queen and little Monsieur in the practice of their 
masque. I make no denial. Why should I—or any other who has 
the heart of a man? Were I blind I believe the sound of her voice 
would cause me to see again, and once seeing I would know myself in 
Heaven. Ah, my Lord Duke,” turning towards the young Duke of 
Nevers, “you are truly favored by the Gods. Though an exile from 
incomparable Italy, you are permitted to serve in the presence of a 
most glorious divinity.” 

The Italian replied with gracious condescension: “I thank Mon- 
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sieur for his praise of my native land. Though I come to this exploit 
as a friend of M. le Comte de Soissons, I wish to assure Monsieur of 
my appreciation of his conduct, his courtesy, his courage.” 

“Courage? Insolence!’ the Count of Soissons cried, made so 
furious by the apparent defection of his friend that he forgot his 
assumption of exaggerated courtesy. “I shall see to it that the King 
learns of this insolence. He will know how to punish such imper- 
tinence.” 

_ “Ympertinence!” Stanley exclaimed, amazed. “Those among 
whom I stood to gaze upon Madame Royale were the common people, 
beggars from the streets of Paris. Surely, my Lord, your law does not 
forbid strangers passing through France to use their eyes in gazing 
upon the beauties which one meets on every side?” His manner was 
one of sincere inquiry. 

“No, Monsieur,” Soissons answered, “use your eyes as you wish, 
but see to it in the future that only your eyes touch the Princess 
Royale of France.” 

“Touch her only with my eyes!” Stanley started back in shocked 
surprise. “My Lord, you do not fully understand the words you 
speak. The Princess Henriette Marie was in danger. Her horse took 
fright and might have injured her seriously, perhaps fatally. I stopped 
the terrified beast, helped the Princess to dismount, and did all that 
lay in my humble power to quiet her fears until her people arrived. I 
would willingly have done as much for any woman, the least in this 
kingdom, a beggar of the streets. It was nothing, a short gallop, 
forcing a brute to obedience. Ah, my Lord, but for this slight service 
she was so grateful, rewarded me so highly, commanded me to the 
masque ball which is danced to-night in the Palais Royal.” He drew 
a small packet from the pocket over his heart, touching it reverently 
with his ungloved fingers. “ My Lord, your Princess has the gracious- 
ness, the generosity, of an angel. She bade me seek her out among 
the dancers at the masque and gave me this token that I may recognize 
her.” 

“You shall not use it,” Soissons exclaimed, advancing upon him 
threateningly. “I demand its return!” 

Stanley stepped aside from his approach, then laughed lightly as 
he replied: “ Ah, my Lord of Soissons, you force me to repeat myself. 
I must again say you do not understand the words you speak. This 
token is my treasure, the most precious that I possess. I shall——” 

“Ah, ha! a treasure, is it? After all, your braggart swaggerings 
were made only that you might bleed me the more freely. So, M. di 
Gonzaga,” turning to the Duke of Nevers, “you admire English 
courtesy, English courage. Bah! the villain only sought to make me 
dip the deeper into my pockets. This token of a silly girl becomes a 
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treasure most precious. *Tis a shrewd trick and I must admire the 
knave’s cleverness. So, Monsieur, you need money for your travels?” 

“ Money?” the Englishman’s tone was witheringly contemptuous, 
though in manner he lost not one whit of his good-humor. “No, no, 
my Lord, not money. I am not a French gentleman of fashion; my 
debtors still have some slight faith in my promises. Ah, my Lord 
of Soissons, to an Englishman there are some treasures in life above 
being sold for money. The token of Madame Royale is such a treasure, 
valued because a proof of her gratitude. Believe me, my Lord, I shall , 
guard it as my most precious possession, of more value than my life- 
blood, until such time as she shall replace it with a token of her 
love.” 

“Her love? Her love?” The Frenchman’s manner was that of 
one driven mad by rage. “ You scullion! you stable-boy! you filth of 
a ditch! do you dare speak of the love of the Princess Royale of 
France ?” 

“Yes, my Lord, her love. You named me her suitor. By what 
other means could I, a simple English gentleman, hope to win her 
hand ?” 

“ Her hand!” 

“Yes, my Lord of Soissons, her hand.” 

“Ah, M. di Gonzaga,” Soissons exclaimed, again turning to de 
Nevers, “ what is it now? How do you name it, courage or insolence? 
This English swine talks of winning the hand of the Princess Royale of 
France. Winning her hand! Impudence! Insolence!” 

“ Impudence, insolence, granted, my Lord. So it is for any man 
to aspire to the love of a good woman. We men, you and I, my Lord, 
are so unworthy.” The Englishman’s manner was almost sad in the 
sincerity of his self-abasement. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, you do us great honor. You put yourself on a 
footing with the men of fashion of France, princes of the blood. You 
name yourself a suitor for the hand of the Princess Royale. You 
will——” 

“Tut, tut, my Lord of Soissons! Why jeer? Why fly into a 
temper? Surely you forget the history of your own royal family. 
Must I name the precedent? A lady, rarely beautiful and gracious, 
disdaining the protestations of your men of fashion, your princes of 
the blood, bestowed her hand on an honest English gentleman. That 
lady, gentlemen,” Stanley explained, turning towards the friends of 
Soissons, “ was a Queen of France.” 

“You mean Mary Tudor, Monsieur?” Soissons’ face beamed with 
the smile of a man who has successfully trapped his enemy. “The 
docile, sweet-mannered Princess Louis took when in his dotage? She 
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was a true daughter of the family of heroes who rule you modest 
islanders. Doubtless a typical English lady.” 

“Yes, my Lord, a typical English lady, and of such a true noble- 
ness that mothers still speak of her as an example to be followed by 
their young daughters. It may be as you say. Queen Mary, because 
reared among men, was able to discern the difference between the true 
and the false. Yet’”—the smile faded from the young Englishman’s 
face and his expression was wistfully thoughtful—“I cannot believe 
that power possessed by my countrywomen, the daughters of Merry 
England, only. A pure woman is like a star, like an angel 

“Believe what you choose,” Soissons interrupted. “I am tired 
of your braggart gibberish. I followed you to regain the token of the 
Princess Royale—by soft methods if your stupid English brain will 
allow you to recognize a good chance when it is offered, by force if 
Again I demand, what is the price you——” 

“ Again I answer, my Lord of Soissons.” The Englishman lifted 
his gloved hand, but the Frenchman, starting back, escaped the blow. 

“Canaille! Do you not know I can——” 

“ Why make your displeasure so manifest, my friend?” the Count 
of Grammont, the second gentleman of Soissons’ following, interrupted 
in remonstrance. “The Princess Henriette Marie is no puling, sim- 
pering maid, but of a spirit becoming the daughter of the Great 
Navarre. For my part, I admire the wilfulness of her caprices; it 
adds the spice of dare-deviltry which in a maid both beautiful and royal 
born is most fascinating. She will not brook interference of her lightest 
whim from you or any other man. Since the English gentleman 
values her token so highly, why not allow him to keep it?” 

“Permit a low-born English varlet to bring a scandal against a 
sister of the King of France? Have the world condemn me as a fool ?” 

“A man need not be ashamed of acting the fool once or twice in 
his life, so he accomplish good by the process, but you seem to have 
no such end in view. Suit yourself, my friend, by all means suit your- 
self.” With a shrug the Count of Grammont began again to converse 
with de Nevers. 

Though not convinced by the remonstrances of his friend, the 
Count of Soissons appeared more composed. He resumed his manner 
of sneering courtesy. “Doubtless, Monsieur, a gentleman of your 
boasted valor finds it embarrassing to surrender to so small a company. 
Shall I call a regiment, or perhaps——” 

“A regiment, my Lord?” the Englishman questioned, allowing 
his eyes to wander over the group of men who followed the Count of 
Soissons. “There are already three men of fashion, princes of the 
blood, and twelve serving-men. Fifteen against two—me and my one 
serving-man. Now you speak: of a regiment—a whole regiment! I 
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treasure most precious. “Tis a shrewd trick and I must admire the 
knave’s cleverness. So, Monsieur, you need money for your travels?” 

“ Money?” the Englishman’s tone was witheringly contemptuous, 
though in manner he lost not one whit of his good-humor. “No, no, 
my Lord, not money. I am not a French gentleman of fashion; my 
debtors still have some slight faith in my promises. Ah, my Lord 
of Soissons, to an Englishman there are some treasures in life above 
being sold for money. The token of Madame Royale is such a treasure, 
valued because a proof of her gratitude. Believe me, my Lord, I shall , 
guard it as my most precious possession, of more value than my life- 
blood, until such time as she shall replace it with a token of her 
love.” 

“Her love? Her love?” The Frenchman’s manner was that of 
one driven mad by rage. “ You scullion! you stable-boy! you filth of 
a ditch! do you dare speak of the love of the Princess Royale of 
France ?” 

“Yes, my Lord, her love. You named me her suitor. By what 
other means could I, a simple English gentleman, hope to win her 
hand ?” 

“ Her hand!” 

“Yes, my Lord of Soissons, her hand.” 

“Ah, M. di Gonzaga,” Soissons exclaimed, again turning to de 
Nevers, “ what is it now? How do you name it, courage or insolence? 
This English swine talks of winning the hand of the Princess Royale of 
France. Winning her hand! Impudence! Insolence!” 

“ Impudence, insolence, granted, my Lord. So it is for any man 
to aspire to the love of a good woman. We men, you and I, my Lord, 
are so unworthy.” The Englishman’s manner was almost sad in the 
sincerity of his self-abasement. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, you do us great honor. You put yourself on a 
footing with the men of fashion of France, princes of the blood. You 
name yourself a suitor for the hand of the Princess Royale. You 
will——_” 

“Tut, tut, my Lord of Soissons! Why jeer? Why fly into a 
temper? Surely you forget the history of your own royal family. 
Must I name the precedent? A lady, rarely beautiful and gracious, 
disdaining the protestations of your men of fashion, your princes of 
the blood, bestowed her hand on an honest English gentleman. That 
lady, gentlemen,” Stanley explained, turning towards the friends of 
Soissons, “ was a Queen of France.” 

“You mean Mary Tudor, Monsieur?” Soissons’ face beamed with 
the smile of a man who has successfully trapped his enemy. “ ‘The 
docile, sweet-mannered Princess Louis took when in his dotage? She 
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was a true daughter of the family of heroes who rule you modest 
islanders. Doubtless a typical English lady.” 

“Yes, my Lord, a typical English lady, and of such a true noble- 
ness that mothers still speak of her as an example to be followed by 
their young daughters. It may be as you say. Queen Mary, because 
reared among men, was able to discern the difference between the true 
and the false. Yet”—the smile faded from the young Englishman’s 
face and his expression was wistfully thoughtful—“I cannot believe 
that power possessed by my countrywomen, the daughters of Merry 
England, only. A pure woman is like a star, like an angel——” 

“ Believe what you choose,” Soissons interrupted. “I am tired 
of your braggart gibberish. I followed you to regain the token of the 
Princess Royale—by soft methods if your stupid English brain will 
allow you to recognize a good chance when it is offered, by force if—— 
Again I demand, what is the price you F 

“ Again I answer, my Lord of Soissons.” The Englishman lifted 
his gloved hand, but the Frenchman, starting back, escaped the blow. 

“Canaille! Do you not know I can——” 

“ Why make your displeasure so manifest, my friend?” the Count 
of Grammont, the second gentleman of Soissons’ following, interrupted 
in remonstrance. “The Princess Henriette Marie is no puling, sim- 
pering maid, but of a spirit becoming the daughter of the Great 
Navarre. For my part, I admire the wilfulness of her caprices; it 
adds the spice of dare-deviltry which in a maid both beautiful and royal 
born is most fascinating. She will not brook interference of her lightest 
whim from you or any other man. Since the English gentleman 
values her token so highly, why not allow him to keep it?” 

“Permit a low-born English varlet to bring a scandal against a 
sister of the King of France? Have the world condemn me as a fool?” 

“ A man need not be ashamed of acting the fool once or twice in 
his life, so he accomplish good by the process, but you seem to have 
no such end in view. Suit yourself, my friend, by all means suit your- 
self.” With a shrug the Count of Grammont began again to converse 
with de Nevers. 

Though not convinced by the remonstrances of his friend, the 
Count of Soissons appeared more composed. He resumed his manner 
of sneering courtesy. ‘Doubtless, Monsieur, a gentleman. of your 
boasted valor finds it embarrassing to surrender to so small a company. 
Shall I call a regiment, or perhapsp——” 

“A regiment, my Lord?” the Englishman questioned, allowing 
his eyes to wander over the group of men who followed the Count of 
Soissons. “There are already three men of fashion, princes of the 
blood, and twelve serving-men. Fifteen against two—me and my one 
serving-man. Now you speak of a regiment—a whole regiment! I 
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am overcome, so much honored, my Lord. You French gentlemen of 
fashion, princes of the blood, take so much trouble, do so much—all 
for the sake of a little token given by a gracious lady to an humble 
English gentleman.” 

“ Monsieur, do you think you will be permitted to bring a scandal 
against the sister of the King of France? The Princess Royale is 
my future wife, and I will 

“So, my Lord of Soissons, you are my rival!” 

“You English vagabond! you dare, you have the insolence, the 
affrontery, to call yourself the rival of a French nobleman, a prince.” 
In a transport of rage Soissons again unsheathed his sword. 

Stanley raised his riding-whip, and the Count, shamed at the re- 
minder, flushed scarlet. 

“Pardon me, my Lord,” Stanley said, and his tone was sincerely 
apologetic. “I thought it best to show you the nature of my one 
weapon. You see, I did not profit by your Lordship’s example. I 
remain a coward. I still fear to attack an unarmed man. You were 
speaking, my Lord, naming yourself my rival.” 

“TI demand the token of the Princess Royale.” 

“T refuse to give it, my Lord.” 

“TI will have you beat, ducked in the filthiest pool of Paris, driven 
from the country as a dog.” 

“No, my Lord,” Stanley replied with imperturbable good-humor, 
“you will meet me to-night at the masque, share with me the smiles 
of the Princess Royale.” 

“ Fool !” 

“Tam your rival.” 

“ My rival, ha, ha, ha!” the Frenchman laughed. He was strug- 
gling hard to regain his composure. 

“To-night we will meet at the masque. You will watch me as I 
dance with the Princess Royale.” 

6 No.” 

“T am sorry to contradict you, my Lord.” 

The Count of Soissons grew quite calm. When he spoke again his 
manner showed interest but no passion. He asked: “Do you imagine 
you will be allowed to go to a royal masque?—that there are none in 
France to protect the young daughter of Navarre? I will collect 
every man in the realm——” 

“Every ruffian,—I do not doubt it,—my Lord.” 

“TJ will see to it that you do not so much as reach the door.” 

“You are kind, my Lord, to take so much trouble for a stranger. 
Gentlemen, the Count of Soissons seems in a hurry to depart. I make 
my adieus. My Lord, if you have—any message for me—any further 
instruction in the courtesies—the gallantries—of your country, my 
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address will be furnished by my serving-man—my one serving-man. 
Gentlemen, my adieus, my Lord of Soissons.” 


II. 


WuHEN the young Englishman reached his lodgings his friend, who 
was also an Englishman, almost as young and quite as handsome as 
himself, was striding excitedly back and forth through the rooms. He 
stopped stock-still and stared at him. 

“ Where have you been?” he demanded. 

Stanley shrugged his shoulders. “Couldn’t you guess?” he asked, 
the smile on his face deepening to radiance. 

“Guess! ’Od’s blood! How could I guess? MHaven’t I been 
running back and forth, sending hither and thither, searching through 
this cursed city, ever since I opened my eyes this morning and found 
you gone? When Dick Graham learned from the keeper of the tap- 
room opposite that you had gone out booted and spurred as he was 
taking down his shutters I hurried to Holland. His varlets thought 
me an impostor, refused to summon their master, and tried to drive 
me off. I smashed the skull of one, ripped open the side of another, 
and the scoundrels were glad enough to let me pass. I found our 
noble envoy snugly wrapped in bed enjoying his morning’s nap—his 
snores were like the puffs and grunts of an over-fed pig. I pinked him 
in the shoulder with the point of my sword and shouted. *T'was a 
drove of over-fed pigs! He knew me, and Why should I explain? 
You are not listening!” In a transport of disgust he strode across the 
floor and flung himself into a chair, his back towards Stanley, who 
broke into a peal of laughter, as though this evidence of his friend’s 
anger was a huge joke. 

“You remind me of M. le Comte de Soissons,” Stanley cried, con- 
trolling his fit of merriment, “ you are so amiable.” 

The position of the man in the chair remained unchanged. Stanley 
tried again. 

“That is a great compliment. To compare one John Brown, a 
simple English gentleman, to a Prince of Condé. A high compliment 
—to Condé.” 

The man in the chair shrugged his shoulders. Stanley laughed 
again, then, striding over, gave him a hearty slap on the back, ex- 
claiming: 

“Ah, Jack! Jack! I believe it is a fit of jealousy on the part 
of both you and Soissons. By the eternal, man, it was enough to 
make the gods themselves green! Such eyes! Such hair! Such sweet 
red lips!” 

“ Ah!” the man in the chair turned his head, listening. 

“She was so frightened and yet so brave. Her breath fanned my 
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cheek, the throbbings of her little heart were like the flutterings of a 


captured bird as I held her in my arms——” 

The man threw his legs over the arm of the chair and turned, 
facing Stanley. “Where have you been?” he interrupted. 

Stanley hesitated, his eyes twinkling with suppressed merriment; 
then he answered quite soberly, “'To see Madame Royale on her morn- 
ing ride.” 

“The devil !” 

“No, an angel.” 

“You met Soissons ?” 

“No, no, my friend, the Count of Soissons followed me—even me, 
a simple English gentleman,—and might have spitted me with his 
sword had I not learned in Scotland the art of cowing hounds by the 
use of this more suitable weapon.” He threw his riding-whip and 
gloves on the table. ‘“Soissons followed me, demanding the return 
of the token which the Princess Royale commanded me to wear at the 
royal masque.” 

“ Royal masque ?” 

“ Yes, to be danced in the Palais Royal to-night.” 

“We leave Paris at noon.” 

For an answer Stanley drew from his breast the packet he had 
handled so reverently in the presence of Soissons. He cut the sealed 
ribbon and drew out a cockade—a miniature plume, the white plume 
of Navarre. 

“ My colors for to-night! A priest’s cloak and cowl, this token to 
be pinned on the inner fold and shown only at the mention of a well- 
known name.” 

“Then you persist in going?” the elder man demanded. 

“ Will I break my pledge to a lady?” Stanley questioned as a reply. 
“Such a lady? Jack, you know my blood!” 

“T know your blood! Yes, verily, and the wild record of your 
romantic ancestors as well. A woman’s smile and the whole kingdom 
to the devil, washed in blood, while you prate about your honor, your 
sacred word. How about your sacred word to the Spaniard? Is that 
not to be considered ?” 

“Ah, but may we not enjoy our travels?” Stanley’s voice was 
pathetic in its appeal, though his face was none the less cheerful. “It 
is all so beautiful, Jack, like a great garden. May I not turn aside 
for a moment to enjoy the sight, the perfume, of a rare flower?” 

“A rare flower!” his friend exclaimed in angry derision. “ For- 
bidden fruit, which you must and will pluck or have your fingers 
burned in your effort.” 

“ By Soissons?” Stanley questioned. 
“Why not Soissons? He claims the hand of the Princess Henriette 
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Marie as a reward for great services rendered the King at the siege of 
Rochelle.” 

“So he told me,” replied Stanley gayly. 

“He clings to his pretentions most perniciously and will not be 
easily thwarted. He will forbid your admittance to the palace. Or 
will you appeal to Holland and Carlisle?” 

“No, no,” smiled Stanley, “I shall appeal to no one. To the 
Princess Royale, to the Duke of Montbazon, I am known as Thomas 
Stanley, English gentleman. I desire——” 

“Ah,” his friend interrupted, “why was it, when you changed 
your name, that you did not change your quality ?” 

“Changed my name?” Stanley showed surprise. 

“Surely! To Monsieur Beaupoix’s lodging-house and tap-room 
are you not known as Thomas Smith, an English gentleman, travelling 
simply, as becomes your station, with a friend and one serving-man ? 
Yet to M. le Duc de Montbazon and other French gentry who stood about 
him last night at the royal masque you named yourself Thomas Stanley. 
Since you changed your name, why not your station? Why not become 
a duke, a count, or at least a knight? *T'would put you more in quality 
with the people with whom you seek to mingle. If you must be an 
imposter, why not a gentleman of fortune and rank? ’Tis not too 
late. Doubtless my Lord Holland could find titles for us both, and 
perhaps from his abundance Carlisle might be induced to supply us 
with finery suited to our new rank. As for me, I am quite willing 
for the change. I am not fool enough to prefer the insignificant 
station of a simple English gentleman when rank and station are 
within my reach. Claiming some great title, I would gladly attend the 
royal masque and be introduced as a man of fashion, a notable.” 

“Tf you wish it, why not?” Stanley ejaculated. “The old Duke 
of Colloden, recently dead, left none to succeed him. If Lord Holland 
should see fit to declare you heir, by the favor of King James, to both 
the titles and estates of the lamented peer there are none in France to 
contradict. If the rumor should spread to England, reach the ears of 
the King, I doubt me if our punishment would be too severe. A 
whisper to my Lord of Holland, a promise to Carlisle, and behold 
John Brown, one time an humble English gentleman, becomes a man of 
fashion, a notable.” 

“ And you, you will follow my example?” 

Stanley shook his head. “No,” he said, “I must attend the 
masque in my true character, English gentleman, an honest man, laying 
claims to neither fortune nor rank. Knowing my quality, the Prin- 
cess Royale commanded my presence, bade me seek her out, gave me 
her token. I shall do her bidding. To-night I, an English gentleman, 
shall attend a royal masque in the palace of the King of France, 
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mingle with the gentlemen of fashion, princes of the blood, and per- 
haps,” his manner was whimsically joyous, “I may share with them 
the smiles of the lady whose favor they all seek.” 

“Or receive their insults and jeers, perhaps a sound basting at the 
hands of their ruffians,” Brown rejoined. 

“No, no, Jack, not blows,” Stanley cried gayly. “You shall 
protect me. Since you were so loath to taste the joys of the lady’s 
smiles you shall swallow the spite of her cowardly suitors. I shall 
set out for the ball as becomes an English gentleman of small fortune, 
attended by my one serving-man, my fine clothes covered by my priest’s 
cloak. While you—his Grace of Colloden,” sweeping Brown a pro- 
found bow, “with your retinue of servants and guards shall follow— 
not too close. When the attack comes, if I be hard pressed you will 
to the rescue. With a guard so naturally obtained we shall reach 
the ball—me with my little token, you with fortune and rank. We 
shall see! We shall see! Ah, Jack! before this night is gone we 
may be able to judge of the true worth of a woman’s heart.” 

“Or the weight of a ruffian’s cudgel.” 


IIT. 


STANLEY was true to his word. He did as he threatened, although 
events did not happen as he had planned. Covered by the cloak and 
cowl of a priest, and followed by his one serving-man, he had scarcely 
passed the first turn in the street when he found his way barred by 
six men. In an instant his sword was out, his priest’s clothes thrown 
off, and the leader had much to do to defend himself. 

He smote so swiftly and persistently that his antagonist was driven 
rapidly back, although his play proved him a good swordsman. Back, 
back, the swift, relentless flashes of the keen blade forced him to a 
retreat that was almost a quick-step. With a sharp exclamation, the 
first sound to escape either of them since the fray began, he sprang to 
one side and cast his sword rattling at Stanley’s feet. 

“An Englishman fears to attack an unarmed man, Monsieur?” 
he questioned as he folded his arms across his breast. 

“ Ah!” Stanley cried, amazed. Then snatching the lantern from 
his serving-man he flashed it full into the Frenchman’s face. “ What?” 
he questioned as though still more amazed, and striding forward he 
thrust the light nearer the man’s face. “What, de Grammont—the 
Count de Grammont ?” 

“Monsieur has a good memory as well as a ready sword,” the 
Frenchman replied in smiling acquiescence. 

“T knew you to be a villain,” Stanley said, “but I thought you 


were a gentleman.” 
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“ Monsieur is quick, therefore an incompetent judge.” The French- 
man still smiled, his manner imperturbably courteous. 

“T met you this morning as a friend of Soissons in a cowardly 
enterprise, though apparently favoring fair play. To-night I meet 

oi 
' “To-night you find me still the friend of Soissons, Monsieur, still 
an advocate for fair play,” de Grammont interrupted. 

“ Soissons, ruffian, assassin!” Stanley rejoined. 

“No, Monsieur, an advocate for fair play,’ Grammont repeated 
firmly. Stepping somewhat apart, as though to escape the ears of his 
servants, he motioned for Stanley to follow. Seeing him hesitate, he 
added, “ Surely an Englishman does not fear an unarmed man.” 

“ Are you ever an object to be feared, my Lord, you or any who 
would come as a friend of Soissons?” Stanley questioned, and he 
handed his sword to his serving-man and strode forward. 

“Though I remain a firm friend of the Count de Soissons, Mon- 
sieur, I come to-night as an advocate of fair play,” Grammont answered 
with calm dignity, then added in a lower voice: “ Your disguise is 
discovered, and on every street approaching the Palais Royal are 
stationed soldiers—ruffians if you choose—to take, kill, if need be, 
all wearing the garments of a priest who are unable to give the chosen 
password. The password, Monsieur, is—‘ For the daughter of Na- 
varre.’ ” 

For a moment there was silence. The two men stood gazing at 
each other as though each strove to read the thoughts of the other. 
Finally the Englishman asked,— 

“You tell me this, my Lord, why?” 

“T am an advocate of fair play, Monsieur,” Grammont answered ; 
then he hesitated, but as Stanley was about to speak he raised his hand 
and stopped him, continuing: “If you should succeed in entering the 
masque a greater danger awaits you, surer death. You will find the 
disguise you have selected a common one; the cloak and cowl of the 
priesthood will meet you at every turn. The password will not pro- 
tect you, Monsieur, will not save you from their poisoned daggers.” 

“ And this, my Lord, this last bit of information, is it given he- 
cause of your fondness for fair play ?” 

“ Because I would advise you to be discreet.” 

“My Lord, discretion has two meanings—tell it not, do it not. 
The first you certainly have not considered, the second—being a friend 
of the Count of Soissons—you will doubtless advise as discreet that 
T obey his command and make no attempt to attend the royal masque.” 

The Count of Grammont laughed. “On the contrary, I advise you 
to attend the masque, Monsieur. I come of a family who have no 
enthusiasms, no illusions, and but few scandals. The reason is because 
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we give to our wives and our daughters the same freedom we demand 
for ourselves. I would see the Princess Henriette Marie have her 
will. She commanded your presence, gave you her token. If she desires 
an affair de coeur, un petit affair, Monsieur, with an English gentle- 
man, she shall have it. Let a woman have her way; it’s the surest means 
of curing her of fancies. You have the word which secures your 
passage through the streets. With a discreet tongue and this little 
token pinned on the inner fold of your priest’s cloak, over your heart, 
Monsieur, you will be safe from their daggers.” 

He extended his hand to the Englishman. On his palm lay a 
miniature plume, the white plume of Navarre, the exact counterpart of 
the token given that morning by the Princess Royale. If the English- 
man felt surprise, he made no show of it. Accepting the proffered 
token he exclaimed gayly: 

“My gratitude, my Lord, my deepest gratitude! I am honored 
indeed! This morning the Count of Soissons instructs me in the 
customs at arms of this beautiful country, this evening you, his friend, 
instruct me in its courtesies. Is there nothing more, my Lord, no 
further instructions ?” 

The Count de Grammont’s voice was as gay, as free from concern, 
as the Englishman’s own. He replied: “ But one, Monsieur, one more 
suggestion. As I make my adieux I would suggest that you do not 
join your confrére, M. le Duc de Colloden, now, but after—at the end 
of the ball—retire in his company.” 

In an instant Stanley was alone with his serving-man. Another 
instant, covered by his disguise, he was on his way to attend the royal 
masque. Down the street, at the crossing of a dark, narrow lane, he 
was halted and forced to give de Grammont’s password. As he moved 
away from the ruffian spies of de Soissons a woman passed, brushing 
against him with unnecessary violence. Instinctively he looked after 
her as she flitted down the gloomy lane. She faced him, held up her 
hand, two fingers extended, and motioned for him to follow. He 
hesitated. Again those two extended fingers and the signal to follow. 

He glanced, smiling, at his serving-man. “ Further instructions 
from the Count of Soissons,” he said, with a depreciating shrug of his 
shoulders, “from the lips of a woman both fair and young. We will 
obey her summons, Dick.” With a light laugh he turned into the lane, 
regardless of Dick Graham’s remonstrance. 

On they hastened after the flitting figure through the intricacies of 
dark, unpaved lanes and courts, through which, however, the girl pro- 
ceeded as along a way well known to her. She was going more and 
more rapidly, glancing back more frequently and always with those two 
extended fingers. The lane through which they passed was sloping and 
unpaved and at every step became muddier. 
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“ Have a care!” It was Dick Graham’s voice. 
Stanley glanced back over his shoulder. He perceived something 
of a most extraordinary appearance. Here and there, all the way 
along the lane, moved a number of indistinct, shapeless masses, follow- 
ing them. 

There was an inarticulate cry, almost a scream. The girl was 
making frantic signals to them to hasten. Stanley began to run. He 
could hear Dick Graham keeping pace with him. Then there were 
other sounds, other steps running. He glanced behind. Graham’s 
face shone white and drawn in the faint light of his lantern, and 
those others, those shapeless masses, had become living creatures, men 
in strange, fluttering garments following hard on their heels. 

Another call from the girl. He felt himself dragged, shoved 
through a doorway, and heard the door close with a quick bang. 
There was a confused moment in which he was conscious of being in a 
dilapidated hovel with Dick Graham, a hideous old hag, and the girl 
he had followed, and that outside the hut seemed swarming with 
creatures struggling to enter. The next moment he was at the heels 
of the girl climbing a ladder to the loft, another ladder and they were 
in a narrow passage between stone walls. 

“Tt was the guard, your Reverence,” the girl said, after halting 
a moment to draw breath. “They seek a young Englishman who goes 
to the masque disguised as a priest; that they may catch him the easier 
they also wear priests’ clothes. They recognized me as coming from 
the palace, and fancying you were the Englishman, thought I led you 
to the Princess Henriette Marie.” 

“Then you do not lead me to the Princess?” Stanley asked. 

The girl shook her head. “To Mademoiselle de Monglat,” she 
answered. “It was her old nurse who sent me. She said, ‘ Watch 
before Notre Dame, and when Father Ambrose passes on his way from 
vespers bring him to Mademoiselle by way of the secret passage from 
the hut of Pont St. Michel.’ She bade me make haste, your Reverence.” 

“ Dick,” Stanley whispered as they followed the girl, almost run- 
ning down the passage, “ Mademoiselle de Monglat, who is she?” 

“The governess and confidential friend of Madame Royale. Her 
mother, Madame de Monglat, was the nurse to whom Henry of Navarre 
intrusted all his children from their birth,” the serving-man answered. 

The stone passage appeared to have as many branches, with steps 
both up and down, as the lane along which they had been hurried 
had corners and blind alleys. The end too was as unexpected. After 
a sharp turn they came upon the girl standing before an open door. 
Stanley stepped through into a dimly lighted hall. The girl led on to 
a heavily curtained room with a solitary occupant, an old woman, 
who sat crooning over a fire. 
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“Holy Father,” she cried, coming reverently forward to where 
Stanley stopped near the centre of the room. 

Then, catching sight of the girl behind the priest’s garments, she 
darted upon her, cuffed her soundly, all the while uttering a torrent 
of abusive reproaches, and ended by ordering her from the room. 

“Tis less than she deserves, your Reverence,” she explained, drop- 
ping on her knees before Stanley. “I sent her in a hurry to fetch 
you. See all these hours she has wasted! She should have a dungeon 
and bread and water for a week. And Mademoiselle! It is Mademoi- 
selle de Monglat, holy Father, who stands in need of you. Her con- 
science troubles her: she fears she has committed a grievous sin in 
planning the death of a man.” 

Stanley lifted his hand as though reproaching her for attributing 
so terrible a crime to her mistress. Again she sank to her knees. 

“It was the young Englishman, your Reverence, and she feared 
for the Princess Henriette. When she discovered the disguise which 
the Princess had planned for him to wear to the masque, she sent for 
M. le Comte de Soissons and with him planned the destruction of the 
young man. She is most wretched, and prays that your Reverence 
remain to hear her confession on her return from the masque.” 

Stanley bowed his head, covering his face with his hands. He 
wondered if it was an attitude usual with Father Ambrose. He lifted 
his head. 

_ ©No, I will not wait her return,” he said, and his voice was 
heavy with seriousness. “She needs me now. I will follow her. Go, 
daughter, and command a guard to conduct me to the masque.” 

In the street before the Palais Royal he halted the captain of the 
King’s Guards. “Has the young Englishman been taken?” he asked. 

“No, your Reverence,” the soldier replied. “It is rumored that 
he got wind of M. le Comte de Soissons’ intentions and fled from 
Paris before sunset.” 

“He was most wise,” Stanley said, and, acknowledging the guard’s 
salute, walked gravely on towards the palace. 

Once within the palace he found himself hemmed in by priests’ 
cloaks. One pressing closer than the others plucked him by the shoul- 
der, asking,— 

“ Of what order, brother?” The voice was muffled, yet not so much 
but he recognized the Count of Soissons. Remembering de Gram- 
mont’s caution, he made no reply, except to open the fold of his cloak. 

“Of the order of the white plume,” Soissons’ voice, no longer 
muffled, announced, and the other priests’ cloaks flitted away, mingling 
with the merrier masquers. 

There was a hush, followed by a mannerly babble of voices on the 
entrance of two ladies, masked and dressed as shepherdesses. So 
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exactly alike were they that one must needs see them together to 
recognize a difference. The smaller, and some darker, of the two the 
babbling voices declared was Madame Royale, the Princess Henriette 
Marie. This assertion was confirmed to the satisfaction of all present 
when immediately on her entrance she was joined by a gorgeously 
dressed gentleman, who, now that he had removed the cloak and cowl 
of the priesthood, it took small pains to recognize as M. le Comte de 
Soissons, younger brother to the Prince of Condé and cousin to the 
King of France. Who had a better right to the place of honor at the 
side of the beautiful daughter of Navarre? the babblers questioned, 
and straightway they began to chatter about the approaching betrothal 
of the pair. Soissons was rich, powerful, of royal blood, and had 
rendered great service at the siege of Rochelle. The Princess favored 
him; only the consent of the Queen Mother was lacking. The bab- 
blers shrugged their shoulders. It was well known that the Queen 
Mother had cherished other and more ambitious schemes for this 
favorite child, but it was also well known that the influence of the 
Queen Mother was on the wane. So again they began to chatter 
about an early betrothal and the palpable evidences of affection which 
Princess Henriette bestowed on her cousin. 

Stanley listened and looked. He also saw the graciousness with 
which she accepted the attentions of Soissons, for him turning away 
from all the other suitors who thronged about her. He caught the 
flash of the radiant smile with which she answered a remark whispered 
in her dainty, shell-like ear by her cousin, and turned aside from a 
nearer approach with a tightening about the heart that was almost a 
spasm of pain. So, after all, it was title, rank, not the man himself. 
Only that morning she had given him such a smile, looked into his 
eyes—even the thought of it was like wine, driving the blood hot 
through his veins. Each moment since he had lived in Paradise,—a 
fool’s Paradise,—had faced death a dozen times—all for a woman’s 
whim. Bah! Since he so longed for the smiles, the favor of the fair 
lady, he should have followed the example of his friend, assumed the 
title of some great man, a duke, a prince—the Prince of Wales himself, 
why not? He turned to look for his friend. His eyes had not far to 
travel. 

Though having arrived in Paris for the first time that morning, and 
but a few minutes before entered the royal masque in the company of 
the English Minister, it was evident to the blindest that his Grace the 
Duke of Colloden was a most accomplished courtier and understood 
perfectly the art of pleasing women. He held the place of honor at 
the side of the taller shepherdess, who all the world—all the world of 
royal masquers—knew to be her Majesty the Queen of France. Though 
her Majesty smiled graciously on all her little court, his Grace held 
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her ear and took no more trouble to conceal the ardor of his passion 
than he did the marvellous beauty of his face. Gorgeous in a splendid 
suit, borrowed of the foppish Carlisle, he wore no disguise except a 
half-face masque which from time to time he removed that Madam 
the Queen might the better understand his bold worship. Stanley 
noted the scene, the man’s too evident infatuation, the lady’s willing 
acceptance. Were women so won? he questioned, all women? 

He turned again towards the brilliant figure of the smaller shep- 
herdess. The Count of Soissons still hovered at her side, whispering 
compliments into her ears. Certainly she would have small chance 
for secretly exchanging signals with anyone under the eyes of this 
persistent suitor. Stanley’s lips twisted into a mocking smile. Per- 
haps after the morning’s episode the Count of Soissons felt it necessary 
to be persistent. Well, since she had promised him a signal he would 
go within reach of her eyes, give her an opportunity for recognition. 
He pushed forward, making his way through the throng of men who 
fluttered around her. He would at least hear the sound of her voice, 
be near her when all the masques were removed. Soissons whispered 
in her ear. She laughed. He stopped, puzzled. It was not the sound 
he had expected. She was about to speak. He leaned forward, strain- 
ing his ears. 

“ Ah, Monsieur, vos cceurs ?” 

His heart bounded, then stopped, chilled. It was not her voice, 
not the voice that had been singing in his heart since morning. Oh, 
no, that was not possible. Someone plucked his cloak, gently but 
decidedly. A little nun stood at his side timidly claiming his at- 
tention. 

“Is it the frivolity, the emptiness, of the world that so disturbs 
you, Father ?” 

His heart bounded, his blood coursed throbbing through his veins. 
Again he felt the cool breath of the early morning in the forest and 
the birds were singing in the trees overhead. 

“My Princess! My Princess!” he cried, bowing low ‘before her, 
his voice all atremble. “It was only a dream.” 

“ Was it not a pleasant dream ?” 

“ Unspeakably horrible!” he told her. “ But what would not one 
willingly dream, dream and endure, for such an awakening.” 

“ But are you sure of your awakening? You have asked no token, 
received no sign, no signal,” she cautioned, leading him aside and into 
a small withdrawing-room. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle,” he cried, his voice vibrant with emotion, 
“when the soul speaks what token is necessary if in the heart there is 
—there is——” He put out his hand to her. 

She half turned to him, her eyes like stars. “Hush!” she whis- 
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pered, “ the clock is on the stroke of twelve—the time for the revellers 
to unmask and the dance to begin.” 

“You dance?” he questioned. “ You dance with——” 

“In your country is it not—does not the gentlemen invite the 
lady ?” she questioned, smiling archly. 

“But you,” he whispered, his voice husky from the effort, “you 
are a princess.” 

She looked up, smiling, into his eyes. “ And you—you are a prince 
among men,” she said. 

“Then you will”—he whispered,—“ you will 

“The clock!” she cried, her hand on his arm,—“ the clock! Now 
we will unmask.” 

The sombre garb of the nun dropped away from her and she stood 
before him in gleaming white satin, a rich blush dyeing her cheeks, her 
beautiful head proudly erect. 

“ Monsieur,” she asked, “the awakening? Are you sure it is all 
you pictured ?” 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, Mademoiselle,” he answered, “ who can rightly 
picture the joys of Heaven or the beauties of an angel ?” 

“Yet, Monsieur, you seemed wonderfully content with earthly 
joys, to stand afar off and gaze upon the charms of a shepherdess.” 

“Until I heard her voice——” 

“You liked her voice, Monsieur ?” 

“Wonderfully well, Mademoiselle, so long as it addressed M. le 
Comte de Soissons. Perhaps even better than the Count himself does 
now, judging by the unhappiness of his appearance,” he said, looking 
across the dance to where the Count of Soissons stood opposite them 
with the smaller of the two shepherdesses, Mademoiselle de Monglat. 

“Ts it not always so with men—when we cease to be a mystery?” 
she questioned. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, his tone all remonstrance, “do you 
judge all men so harshly ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, her Majesty the Queen begins the dance.” 

It was the Count of Soissons who stood bowing before them, his 
hand extended to the Princess Henriette Marie. 

Later in the dance they met again, the Count of Soissons with 
black brows drawn together over flashing eyes. 

“T bide my time, Monsieur,” he threatened haughtily, his voice 
hoarse from passion. “Once away from the presence of her Majesty, 
and I will make you answer for your insolence.” 

“We clasp hands—in the dance, Monsieur,” Stanley replied with a 
beaming smile. 

In the last figure of the dance he bowed before his partner. “Is 
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it the end?” he asked, speaking low as he raised his eyes to her 
appealingly. “Is there to be no to-morrow?” 

“To-morrow in Heaven, Monsieur?” she questioned lightly, but 
her voice was not very steady. “I had thought it was all one day.” 

“Without your presence, Mademoiselle, there could be neither joy 
nor sunlight—in Heaven.” 

“?Tis already daylight,” she answered, pointing to a window that 
looked towards the east. 

“ Will the sun shine——” he asked timidly, and paused. Then he 
added, “ Will it shine—for me, Mademoiselle ?” 

She did not answer. 

“T suppose,” he sighed, “I ask too much, a beggar longing for 
the reward of a king.” 

“ Do you long to be a king?” she asked. 

“It rests with you, Mademoiselle. You can make me long to be 
a king or content to be a beggar.” 

“The Queen gives the signal, the dance is ended,” she said. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, there is to be no sunlight ?” he asked, faltering, 
his voice husky. “ No to-morrow—for me?” 

“To-morrow I go to Mére Magdelaine for her weekly instruction,” 
she told him, her eyes downcast. “ Afterwards I walk in the convent 
garden for solitary meditation.” 

“?*Tis already to-morrow, Mademoiselle,” he said, pointing to the 
window she had indicated. “The day breaks and the sun shines— 
for me, Mademoiselle. The sun shines for me.” 

For an instant their hands met, fluttering. He bowed very low, 
and she, leaving him, passed out with her Majesty the Queen. 

“You shall hear from me to-morrow, Monsieur,” said the Count 
of Soissons, his face black with passion, as Stanley passed him on his 
way to join his Grace of Colloden and the English Minister. 

“To-morrow cannot come too soon, my Lord,” Stanley answered, 
smiling into his face. “To-morrow brings sunlight.” 

“It brings you death,” said the Count. 

“Tt brings me—sunlight, my Lord, only sunlight.” 


IV. 

On the morning following the royal masque the fashion of Paris 
was like to talk its tongue out. Madame Royale, the Princess Hen- 
riette Marie, received her full share of comment for the mad way in 
which she had chosen to reward the gallantry of an untitled foreigner. 
A gracious acknowledgment and a generous reward of a brave deed 
was worthy of the daughter of the great Navarre, but to command the 
presence of an Englishman of humble station at a royal masque, even 
though he was introduced by the English Minister and enjoyed the 
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patronage of no less personage than M. le Duc de Colloden, and to 
dance with him in the face of the men of fashion, the princes of the 
blood, of all France—the dowagers held up their hands; the matrons 
shook their heads; the belles offered a timid defence, while the gentle- 
men admired her spirit or resented the condescension of the foreigner’s 
manner and hinted at a reprimand to be sent by the King through the 
English Minister to the noble patron. 

It was agreed that the noble patron was a man of unsurpassed 
elegance both in manner and person. Her Majesty the Queen had not 
only received him graciously, but accepted his compliments and atten- 
tions with a pleasure which she had not made less conspicuous by 
granting him the honor of her hand in the dance. His patronage of 
his humble fellow-countrymen was named as an evidence of his gener- 
osity—especially noticeable when one considered that in looks and 
address the untitled stranger was scarcely less pleasing than the noble 
patron—indeed, there were some—the least timid of the very young 
belles—who gave a whispered preference for the latter, some even being 
bold enough to hint that could Monsieur le Gentleman change with 
Monsieur le Duc the verdicts of the dowagers and the sensitive gentle- 
men might easily be reversed. 

So perhaps it was not altogether strange that the Englishman who 
caused all this gossip should find no less than: three polite messengers 
from three different gentlemen awaiting his attention when he made 
his appearance that same morning to breakfast with his noble patron. 
It was M. le Due de Colloden himself who delivered the- messages, 
carefully stating the name and station of each gentleman and the little 
matter in connection with which he demanded satisfaction. Stanley 
heard him through without comment, then, smiling gayly, he spoke to 
his serving-man : 

“Show them all up, Dick,” he cried. “Since the gentlemen are 
so eager for satisfaction it would be most unkind to keep them longer 
waiting.” 

“You are mad!” the Duke of Colloden exclaimed. “They are 
picked by Soissons—the three best swordsmen in France. You shall 
not fight all three,” he added positively. 

Stanley flushed slightly. “Shall not?” he repeated questioningly, 
raising his eyebrows. Then he asked, still smiling, “Jack, do you 
wish to be—my fourth?” 

As the door opened he turned and looked beamingly into the faces 
of the three Frenchmen. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, returning their courteous salutations, “ you 
honor me. I am not accustomed to such great compliments—three 
of them together. I accept the invitations of your friends and will 
meet them in any order which they themselves may decide, to-day at 
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sunset, in the forest just without the walls of the convent of Mére 
Magdelaine.” 

“ All of them, Monsieur?” the friend of Captain de Berensac, the 
best swordsman in France, questioned with a chill sneer. “M. le Capi- 
taine de Berensac claims the honor of the first encounter: will you 
meet the friends of these two gentlemen—to-day, Monsieur ?” 

“All of them, Monsieur,” Stanley replied gayly. “If I should 
defer our meeting, or selecting one of your invitations refuse the 
others, I fear your friends would doubt my appreciation of their 
courtesies. I accept them all, gentlemen—the invitations you bring 
from each of your three friends. I shall do myself the honor to fight 
them all in the forest without the convent wall at the hour named. 
But”—his smile faded, his manner became stern, menacing—“ there is 
one condition: that the Count of Soissons stand with each and every 
man as his second. There can be no question of station—the Duke of 
Colloden stands with me. My friend,” he said, addressing his Grace of 
Colloden, and the smile returned to his face, “I very much desire to 
teach the Count of Soissons an Englishman’s use of a sword, but since 
he will not learn by practice I must teach him by example. I will 
give him his first three lessons to-day at sunset.” Turning again to 
the three messengers, “Gentlemen, his Grace the Duke of Colloden 
will speak further with you.” 

With a low bow to the three Frenchmen, a smile that was half a 
dare for Colloden, he left the room, and they heard him quickly 
descend the stairs and pass into the streets. Two hours later, in 
obedience to his command, Richard Graham, his devoted serving-man, 
left him walking in the forest which surrounds the Carmelite Convent, 
in which dwelt Mére Magdelaine. Once alone, he made straight for 
the convent. Circling about until he reached the most retired part of 
its grounds, he climbed a tree overlooking and in easy reach of the 
wall. Here, completely hidden by foliage, he sat looking down into 
the quiet convent garden, waiting. Two hours passed, three—ah, the 
wicket leading into the nearer convent grounds opened.’ One figure, 
two—a young girl and a stately nun—entered. They halted just 
within the gate. A few words were exchanged, the nun caressed her, 
gave her her blessing, then, returning, passed out and, closing the 
wicket, left her alone. She was coming towards him walking slowly, 
her eyes downcast. Slowly she moved through the garden, passing 
between the flowers—“ Herself the fairest flower” of them all, he 
thought. She reached the wall at the extremity away from the build- 
ings and paused as though listening. He drew in his breath—was she 
listening for him? She was returning, moving towards the wicket, 
but not so contentedly, he fancied, and he smiled when she paused to 
pluck a second rose, looking about her, listening. Ah! she would not 
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go so far as the wicket, but had turned and was coming back to the 
wall. She was walking directly towards him now, as though drawn. 
He could see her face, every feature—her smiling lips, the sunlight 
glinting her hair, kissing the pink of her cheeks. 

“She is a beautiful Princess,” he murmured, as though thinking 
alound, “and would make a noble Queen. Has she the heart of a true 
woman? Would she make a good wife—for me?” and the longing in 
his tone was almost pathetic. 

As she neared him he stepped upon the top of the wall, then 
springing lightly down stood at her side. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, his voice trembling, abashed at her pres- 
ence, “the rose—I watched you pluck it. Is it for me?” 

In an instant she was all haughtiness. 

“You looked over the walls of the convent, spying upon the soli- 
tary meditations of the Princess Royale of France?” she demanded. 

He made no reply. He could not; he was frozen by the anger 
in her tone, overcome by the splendor of her beauty. 

“ Why did you climb these walls and watch me in my meditations ?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” he replied with grave dignity, “in answer to my 
earnest entreaty you consented for me to come.” 

“T consented for you to come,” she said, her face softening almost 
to a smile, “but not to stop to watch.” 

“T stopped only because at first I feared to come,” he told her, 
speaking timidly, uncertain of her humor. 

“Yet you came?” 

“When I could no longer stay away, Mademoiselle.” 

“ Ah, so you can turn a pretty compliment! I had heard to the 
contrary of your countrymen. Do all Englishmen flatter ladies, Mon- 
sieur ?” 

“ We sometimes tell them that which is in our heart, Mademoiselle, 
when—we have the courage.” 

“ All of you?” she asked. “And your Prince, is he a maker of 
pretty speeches ?” 

“My Prince!” he exclaimed, as though not fully understanding 
her question. 

“Yes, the Prince of Wales. Does he make pretty speeches? I 
wish to learn about him.” 

“You wish me to talk to you of the Prince of Wales?” he ques- 
tioned, surprised, perhaps piqued. 

“ Am I not a princess?” she asked, a shadow of her first haughti- 
ness appearing. 

“TI had thought you were a woman,” Stanley replied, speaking 
below his breath. 

She did not hear him, but went on: “I have heard wonderful 
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things of him—of his courage, his fine manner, and of his handsome 
person.” She had stopped at a rustic chair and sat plucking to pieces, 
petal by petal, the rose for which he had begged. “You have been at 
court with M. le Duc de Colloden. Have you not seen Monsieur le 
Prince ?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, many times.” 

“ And is he so wonderfully handsome?” she asked, raising her eyes 
to Stanley’s, her face all questioning. 

“He is a prince,” he answered, his manner without life, as though 
he had lost all interest. 

“ What of that ?” she questioned, regarding him sharply. 

“Are not kings and princes always handsome?” he answered, 
meeting her gaze calmly. 

“ Ah!” she ejaculated, “ you say that to me.” 

“Why not? Are you not a princess and know that you are beau- 
tiful ?” 

“ And you,” she rejoined, as though defending herself against an 
accusation, “has the world never told you that you were handsome?” 

He looked at her until her eyes dropped. Then he smiled and 
moved a step nearer. “No, my world has never told me,” he said. 

“Your world—where is your world ?” she asked, her eyes downcast, 
her hands busy in their destruction of the rose. 

He did not answer for an instant, but stood gazing at her, blind 
and deaf to all else, only her. She gave no sign. “My world?” he 
said at length, speaking timidly. Then he paused, resting his hand on 
the rail of her seat. 

As her fingers touched the one remaining petal of the rose he ex- 
tended his hand appealingly towards her. “Give it me,” he entreated. 
“It is the last,” he said, his whole body shaken by emotion as his 
fingers closed gently about hers. “ Give it me,” he whispered. 

“Tt is for the Prince of Wales,” she objected weakly. They were 
both trembling now, but she did not turn from him. 

“He has so much,” he pleaded, and his arm, leaving the rail, 
encircled her waist, “I so little.” 

“He is a prince,” she told him coldly, drawing away, “and should 
have everything. He shall have the last petal of my rose.” Daintily 
plucking it from the stem she turned her face to the north, and lifting 
it to her lips blew it towards England. 

After a short silence she again turned towards him, though she 
did not lift her eyes to his. “They say that he will have the Spanish 
Princess,” she remarked questioningly. 

Apparently he did not hear. He stood gazing over the forest 
towards the setting sun. She returned again to the attack. 
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“ Perhaps you envy Monsieur le Prince the promise of so beautiful 
a princess,” she said, watching him from under her drooping lids. 

“No,” he answered calmly, “I want a woman.” 

“Ts a princess not a woman?” she questioned, surprised. 

“Not the kind that a man longs for, that his heart craves,” he 
told her. 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, indignant. “Then there is a difference. 
Will you explain? A princess is——” 

“A princess, Mademoiselle,” he answered, speaking very gently 
and calmly, “is always beautiful, so she must always be worshipped ; 
she is always royal, and must always be obeyed; she is always tenderly 
nurtured, so must always have even her least desire; she has always 
been flattered, so she can never know nor inspire true affection; she 
can be a rod, but never a staff; a counsellor, but never a solace; a 
queen, but never a wife.” 

It was very still. The fragrance of the garden came to them, 
and from the forest the murmur of the wind-moved leaves. She drew 
a deep breath, it seemed almost a sob. 

“ A woman?” she asked, her voice a little unsteady. “The woman 
your heart longs for?” 

He left the place to which he had been driven by her coldness and 
returned to the side of her chair. 

“ Ah, Mademoiselle, a woman—the woman which every true man in 
his heart longs for,” he said huskily, “is beautiful, because she is 
tender; adorable, because she loves. She is a man’s comfort and 
staff, strengthening him when he is weakest, softening him when he is 
harsh; she walks with him in success, draws closer in adversity; she 
is his world, the arbiter of his life, his good angel, his—wife.” 

She was half turned away from him, her lovely head bent very low. 
He laid his hand on the rail of her seat. 

“T know you are such a woman,” he said, faltering. “Could you 
—would you be such a—wife ?” 

After a pause—neither thought of time—he felt her fingers tremu- 
lously seek his own. At last she raised her eyes bravely to his. 

“Tf you were—my husband,” she said. 

“My angel!” he whispered. “My angel!” She pressed closer to 
his side, startled. 

It was a shrill whistle from the forest just beyond the convent 
wall. The third time it was repeated he sighed. 

“Tt is my signal,” he told her. “I must be in the forest at 
sunset.” 

“But you will not go until I quit the convent?” she asked him, 
puzzled, distressed. 

“Tf I fail the meeting, I shall be branded as a coward.” 
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She uttered a quick cry and pressed her hand to her breast. “ You 
are to fight,” she said. “ Who?” 

“Friends of the Count of Soissons,” he told her, speaking very 
gently, and he gave her their names. 

“Devil!” she said fiercely, the blood surging up into her pale 
cheeks. “It is his revenge for last night. So it is with every man 
in France! I may not even give my hand in a dance! You must——” 
Her voice trailed off into a moan. She was leaning heavily on him 
now, her face very white. 

“ You do not know!” she cried wildly. “They are the best swords- 
men in France. They will kill you.” 

He looked into her eyes, smiling, making light of her fears. “I 
am a good swordsman,” he told her, “and Colloden knows how to 
place his man.” 

“T will pray for you and they mus¢ fail,” she said vehemently, 
reassured by his manner. 

He placed his hand over the fingers she had laid on his arm and 
drew her nearer to his side. 

“They will fail,” he assured her. 

“Even then you must go in hiding, perhaps flee.” 

“That could make no difference,” he said. “In any event, I leave 
Paris to-night. All is arranged.” 

“ A-h?” she questioned, and she drew her hand from his arm and 
went back to her garden chair. “In any event you quit Paris?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle—to-night,” he answered bitterly, his voice 
faltering. In his heart it was as though she had struck him a deadly 
blow, and his brain was groping blindly for a reason. He had been 
so sure of her love—her steadfastness. 

“You go—alone?” she asked. There was a suspicion of tears in 
her voice. Her face was turned away from him and her fingers were 
very busy with a ribbon at her belt. 

He was on his knees at her side: “ Ah, Mademoiselle, I must go 
alone! What is the devotion, the heart, the life of a poor English 
gentleman to you? You are—a princess.” 

“T am a woman,” she said, and her hand was not drawn away. 


V. 

“My greetings, gentlemen, my Lord of Soissons!” Stanley ex- 
claimed as he walked out from among the trees nearest the convent. 
His tone was as light, his smile as gay, as when he received the three 
challenge-bearers earlier in the day. “I deplore that I am the last 
to arrive on the field; I would not have missed one moment of your 
company.” 

“You are in full time, Monsieur,” Soissons answered, graciously 
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returning his salutation. “The sunlight on the tree-tops proves that 
it is not yet sunset. It still lacks several minutes of the appointed 
time.” 

“You are kind, my Lord,” Stanley replied; then, turning to the 
Duke of Colloden, he inquired, “ Your Grace has arranged all the 
details ?” 

Colloden answered in the affirmative, but his face was troubled, 
almost unhappy, and his tone was far from cheerful. 

“The gentlemen have decided in what order they will fight?” 
Stanley further inquired. 

Colloden turned on him sharply. “ You must stop this mad folly,” 
he said, speaking vehemently, though in such a guarded tone that 
no one else could hear or understand. “It shall go no further. I 
will throw the whole matter in Soissons’ teeth and fight him here my- 
self until one of us falls on the field. These three men are the best 
swordsmen in France. It is madness. It is murder. Think of your 
father. You shall not fight.” 

As Stanley listened the smile faded from his lips. He permitted 
Colloden to continue uninterrupted, and when he stopped speaking he 
looked him over coldly, critically, allowing his eyes to travel slowly 
from his head to his heels, back to his head again. 

“That was a detail settled this morning,” was his only reply, and 
he spoke with a quiet emphasis that was final. 

He turned towards the field and stood gazing through a break in 
the forest at the setting sun. His face was upturned a little and 
his eyes wide opened and pensive. De Conzonne, the eldest of the 
three challengers, spoke to Captain de Berensac. “ He seems very 
young, hardly more than a boy. Ventre Dieu! he is handsome enough 
to be the Prince himself. It is no wonder that Madame Royale lost her 
head. Doubtless he is thinking of her now and——” 

De Berensac interrupted him. “ Monsieur,” he cried, “you are 
bidding the sun a last good-by ?” 

“No, Captain, only praying that it might quickly disappear,” 
Stanley answered; then with a last glance towards the west he added, 
“The sun is gone, gentlemen, the hour has arrived. You honor me 
first, Captain?” he asked, and the sunlight that had faded from the 
sky seemed to radiate from his face, so happy was his smile and his 
brilliant, laughing eyes. 

“No, Monsieur,” de Berensac answered, “I could not deprive Mon- 
sieur de Conzonne and M. le Capitaine Lonjone the privilege of cross- 
ing swords with you. I come—last, Monsieur.” 

“You are considerate, Captain,” Stanley answered, and obeying 
the summons of the Duke of Colloden he went forward to take his 
place. 
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De Conzonne was the first. His attack was without feint or 
trickery, and Stanley, accepting his lead, met him on his own ground. 
De Berensac swore that the Englishman fenced like a stable boy, and 
that de Conzonne sought to return his courtesy in giving him first 
place by not spitting the clown in the first onslaught. The play of the 
Frenchman’s sword became more rapid. Stanley was hard pressed, 
but he did not give back. De Conzonne’s point passed through a fold 
of his shirt. De Berensac laughed, the Count of Soissons held his 
breath, while his Grace of Colloden turned a shade paler and ground 
his teeth. Then the Frenchman came at him more fiercely with a 
thrust in low tierce. Stanley leaped beyond his measure and with a 
return play that was like a flash of light ran his blade deep into de 
Conzonne’s side. 

“My Lord,” he said, speaking courteously to Soissons as de Con- 
zonne was being borne to one side,—“ my Lord, that is my first lesson 
to you of an Englishman’s use of a sword. I must apologize to your 
Lordship for the tediousness of it, and I do assure you that in the 
next two lessons I shall be quicker and more to the point.” 

Soissons’ face flushed and he replied haughtily, “ You are con- 
fident, Monsieur. My friends stand ready for you to prove your boast- 
ings.” He turned to Colloden. “ Monsieur le Duc,” he said, “time 
presses, the light grows dim.” 

Stanley laughed as he stepped to his place. “Captain Lonjone,” 
he cried, “the lace at your throat lies all on the right side. Put it 
straight, I beg you—more over your heart. While I am. charmed to 
give the Count of Soissons lessons in sword-play, I have no desire 
to kill—all his friends.” 

“Not all, Monsieur,” de Berensac answered. “Though chance 
should make you successful in your second try as in your first, I am 
still here.” 

“T had not forgotten am Captain,” Stanley — “Such an 
oversight were not possible.” 

“You are elated, Monsieur,” de Berensac sneered. 

Captain Lonjone’s attack was of a ferocious intensity that made 
the Englishmen, serving-men of his Grace of Colloden, unaccustomed 
to such methods, gasp with horror. He lunged; Stanley lifted his 
arm; the Frenchman’s sword rang clanking on the ground, Stanley’s 
point over his heart. For a moment they stood thus, motionless. With 
a turn of the wrist Stanley’s sword came back to his side. He stepped 
forward, picked up the Frenchman’s blade and returned it to him. 

“Tt was your lace again, Captain Lonjone,” he said. “It per- 
sisted in exposing your heart.” He faced de Berensac. “You are 
right, Captain, I am elated to have so famous a swordsman assist in 
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my third lesson to my Lord of Soissons. Is it time to begin, my 
Lord?” he asked of Soissons. 

The Duke of Colloden objected, breathing space must be given. 
The Count of Soissons gave his consent silently, but Stanley would 
have none of it. He laughed Colloden to scorn and haughtily ordered 
de Berensac to make ready. 

Over the field there settled the stillness of death. For a short 
moment it was absolute, then broken only by the sharp clanking of 
two swords, the quick stamp of feet. The Count of Soissons was 
almost as pale as his Grace of Colloden. The wounded man propped 
in the arms of the surgeon looked on, the serving-men pressed as 
close as they dared. It was a question of life and death, and those 
looking on held their breath. 

Captain de Berensac began carefully, but fiercely; tried first one 
attack, then another—beats, flanconades, feints, and lunges. Stan- 
ley was as cool and as silent. He held de Berensac in check, even 
gave him much to do to defend himself. They were sweating freely, 
their faces hot. De Berensac made a circular parry; Stanley straight- 
ened, withdrew his sword, dripping blood; de Berensac sank on the 
ground, fainting. 

“Your third lesson, my Lord,” Stanley said, bowing to Soissons. 
“Your friends are most kind to suffer willingly so much pain for your 
edification.” 

Soissons’ face reddened at the taunt, but when he answered there 
was only dignity, neither haughtiness nor resentment in his tone. 
“Monsieur,” he said, “I once doubted your courage, jeered you for 
lack of station——” 

“The answers to your jeers, your doubts, are here, my Lord— 
here on this field. Since I quit Paris at once, I leave them with your 
Lordship,” Stanley replied, and the haughtiness which had deserted 
the manner of the Count of Soissons appeared multiplied four-fold 
in his own. He turned to Colloden. 

“Does your Grace go with me or return to Paris?” he demanded. 

“TI must first return and report to the Minister of his Majesty 
King James. Then I will overtake you and see you safely across the 
borders of France,” the Duke of Colloden answered, and there passed 
between them a quick glance which the Count of Soissons did not 
detect, though he heard and understood the meaning of their words. 

As Stanley entered the forest alone with Richard Graham, his 
serving-man, he asked : 

“You left the horses at the appointed place, Dick? How many?” 

“Three,” Graham answered. 

As the Count of Soissons and his suite rode into the court-yard 
of his palace a messenger followed, breathlessly. He gave a folded 
paper to Soissons. It was from Mére Magdelaine. 
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VI. 


THE three horses were going well, two in front, one in the rear. 
Richard Graham was the first to detect the sound of pursuit. He 
listened, made ready with his weapon, then warned the two in the lead. 

“Since they are so near we will go more gently. It will be less 
fatiguing for Mademoiselle,” Stanley said, and drawing up his own 
horse he leaned forward and placed his hand restrainingly on the 
bridle of the one galloping at his side. 

“Tt has been a hard ride. Are you very tired?” he asked tenderly 
as, bending low in his saddle, he sought to see more plainly the fair 
face hidden by the broad, plume-laden hat. 

She turned towards him smiling—she was wonderfully beautiful, 
her eyes, so large and deep at all times, seemed fathomless in the 
moonlight. She was about to reply when Graham’s voice interrupted. 

“It is a troop of horse and they are coming at a mad pace,” 
he called excitedly, urging his animal nearer. “There may be some 
mistake. It will be safer if you move aside—stop in the forest with 
the lady.” 

“*Tis Jack, Dick,” Stanley assured his serving-man. “ You for- 
get; he quits France as the Duke of Colloden—he must travel in state. 
When did you ever know him to draw rein?” 

He turned back to the girl at his side. She was looking up at 
him, her lips smiling. He placed his hand over the slender fingers 
resting on her saddle and bent towards her. Then he straightened 
and called back over his shoulder,— 

“Stop behind, Dick, and warn them, against they run us down in 
their mad haste.” 

Again he was bending over her, very close now. “ Are you sorry?” 
he whispered, and the hand that clasped her fingers against the saddle 
trembled. 

“Tf your heart fails you, if you distrust me—the least, it is—it 
is not yet too late,” he went on, struggling desperately to steady his 
voice. “We can turn aside into the forest, and when they have 
passed I—I will take you—back to the convent. None need ever 
know. Will you—will you go?” 

“If I do, will you remain in France?” 

He shook his head. “No, I must——” He was doing his best 
to speak firmly, yet something seemed rising in his throat, choking 
him. “I must leave France—at once.” 

He felt her fingers turn and clasp his own. She looked up into 
his eyes, smiling brilliantly. “Then wé will go to England,” she said. 

“ Ah, my angel!” he whispered. “My angel! I did not know 
there was such goodness on earth.” 
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“ Because you did not know the true depths of the heart of a 
woman—of a princess——” 

There was a wild cry from Graham, a thunder of hoof-beats. 
Stanley had but bare time to wheel his horse when the pursuers were 
upon him. 

“For the daughter of Navarre!” they cried. “ Down with the 
felon! Kill the English felon!” 

Stanley rose in his stirrups. The first man fell from his saddle 
under the horse’s feet and lay there. For a moment the onslaught 
was checked. He got the horse of the Princess more directly behind 
his own. 

“Kill the felon! Kill the English felon! For the daughter of 
Navarre!” they shouted hoarsely, and they closed in on him, trying 
to pass behind him to reach the Princess. 

Now this side, now that, his horse was wheeled, his sword always 
against those who sought to pass him or bear him down. Once his 
point passed through a gentleman’s waistcoat and came out drip- 
ping red. 

“My Lord of Nevers,” he cried, “I should regret that blow had 
you come in nobler company.” 

“Leave your horses and attack him on foot! Kill the English 
scoundrel!” It was the Count of Soissons’ voice. 

“Ha, ha!” Stanley laughed. “So, my noble coward, you profit 
by your lessons of this afternoon—three lessons in one afternoon! 
My Lord of Soissons, you make a most perfect second—you have no 
desire to do the fighting, only to direct!” 

His keen defence was a marvel of skill; he cleared the space in 
front of him, forcing the horsemen back. It availed him but a moment. 
They returned, horsemen and those who, following Soissons’ direc- 
tions, left their horses in the rear. They charged him together, rain- 
ing blows at both man and horse. The poor beast went down, wounded 
to death. 

There was a piercing shriek. Princess Henriette Marie leaped 
from her horse and ran wildly towards the spot where she had seen 
him disappear. 

A sharp cry—his cry—warned her back. He was there—she saw 
his uncovered head, his face white in the moonlight. Unhorsed, his 
coat torn and blood-stained, he fought. They seemed twenty—a hun- 
dred—swarming to bear him down. 

One—two of them were down. He was beating them off. Ah— - 
she clinched her hands and prayed: “Holy Mother!”—Another was 

_ down, a red stain on his shoulder. Again—ah—he was down—a swarm 
of devils rushing towards him. 

“Messieurs, you dare draw sword against the sister of the King 
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of France?” The Princess stood facing them, her arms outstretched, 
defending the prostrate Englishman against their blows with her own 
body. 

They fell back, dumb, and, still dumb, stopped and stared at her. 
Her hat gone, her hair thrown away from her upturned face, she looked 
a statue of passionate defiance. Gazing at her they remembered their 
great King. There were some among them who had seen him in that 
same attitude and they understood its import. One by one their swords 
slipped back into their scabbards. 

“ Mademoiselle la Princess,”—it was de Grammont’s voice and he 
stepped out from among the disordered group, bowing humbly before 
her,—“ we come as——” 

Like a thunderbolt a body of horsemen charged down upon them. 
“St. George and England! St. George and England!” they shouted, 
and they smote right and left. As dry leaves in the swirl of a whirl- 
wind those about Stanley and the Princess went down, and the new 
combatants, forming a ring about them, held their ground. 

“ Charlie,” the Duke of Colloden demanded of Stanley, lifting and 
supporting him as he found him staggering to his feet, “what is the 
meaning of this madness ?” 

“Was it madness, Jack?” he answered, and his voice had the tone 
of one who speaks of the sweetest thing in life. “Then it was a most 
heavenly madness, and I would it could have lasted al—ways.” 

“Count of Grammont, by what right do you pursue and attack to 
death an English gentleman, a loyal subject of his Majesty King 
James?” the English Minister demanded of the only Frenchman who 
had not retreated to a distance beyond his recognition. 

“No, my friend,” Stanley cried, and though he staggered from 
loss of blood and weakness, he laughed as gayly as he had done that 
morning when replying to the sneering questions of the messenger of 
de Berensac, “ you make a mistake! It is his nobleness, the gallant 
Count of Soissons, who brings a troop of horse against an English 
gentleman and his one serving-man. He has a bravery which we 
English do not understand. When he attacks a gentleman there is 
but one sword between them, and he—is careful to have that sword.” 

“ Monsieur,” Soissons exclaimed, leaving the group of horsemen 
who had been driven back by the onslaught of the English and riding 
towards the Minister, “for the once your scoundrelly fellow-country- 
man speaks the truth. With all of my own followers who could be 
gathered so quickly, and some few of my friends, at the earnest solici- 
tations of Mére Magdelaine I pursued this fellow to overtake and 
bring back that lady,”—here he pointed to where the Princess Royale 
stood to one side the circle formed by the English horsemen and some- 
what behind Stanley and the Duke of Colloden,—“ who is no less a 
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person than her Royal Highness, Princess Henriette Marie. If you 
champion the misdeeds of this fellow, Monsieur,” he went on, speak- 
ing to Lord Holland, “refuse to give him willingly to the laws of 
France for just punishment, it is a cause for war. He invaded the 
holy precincts of the Carmelite Convent, seized the person of the 
Princess Royale, the young sister of his Most Christian Majesty, Louis, 
King of France, and stole her away by foree——” 

“T was not forced away.” It was the Princess Royale herself. 
“Monsieur Holland,” she continued, coming forward, and every man 
present was off his horse, his hat in his hand, “by my own free will 
I left the convent, stole secretly from the care of Mére Magdelaine, 
with the hope of quitting France undetected. Monsieur, since this 
gentleman,” she made a slight movement indicating Stanley, and all 
saw that her eyes drooped and that the color mounted higher on her 
cheeks,—“ since this gentleman told me of—his love, I ” 

“Mademoiselle, for the sake of your good name I beg, implore, 
you to desist,” Soissons exclaimed, interrupting her. “That scoun- 
drel,” he continued, lifting his hand menacingly towards Stanley, 
“has not even the humble station he claims. He is a most filthy felon, 


the son of a peasant, born in a stable, a most outrageous lackey, and 
39 








coward. . 
“ Coward!” Princess Henriette exclaimed, and there was unfathom- 


able scorn in her tone. “ Even though what you say of his station be 
true, M. le Comte de Soissons,—though I do not believe one word you 
speak,—he is neither a coward nor a lackey. Look at the men about 
you, Monsieur, those who groan and the two you ordered removed, 
who never will rise again. Is it the work of a coward, a lackey? Then 
I wish there was even one gentleman in France who could do half so 
well. Who was it who at sunset to-day, in the forest, hard by the 
convent wall, wounded two of your friends and spared the life of 
another—all of them rated the best swordsmen in France? Had that 
gentleman the heart of a coward? Did he wield the sword of a lackey? 
Then I would but half the princes of the blood royal were such 
cowards, and took lessons at arms of lackeys. Though I was too young 
to receive the teachings of my father, Monsieur, I have yet enough of 
his blood in my veins to make me know that high rank does not always 
breed the true nobleman, nor does humble birth make a craven. Mon- 
sieur Holland,” turning back towards the English Minister, “when 
this gentleman saved me from hurt, perhaps from death, caught and 
subdued my frightened horse when my attendants dared not approach, 
yesterday,—it seems so long ago,—I gave him my token, commanded 
his presence at the royal masque. He came, Monsieur, and I gave him 
my hand in the dance—it was my humor so to reward his bravery. 
When the dance was ended he begged to see me again. I bade him 
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come to the convent. He was there, Monsieur.” She looked again 
towards Stanley, and though the color shone warm in her cheeks her 
eyes did not droop. 

“He told me of his love, and I—was all—too willing a listener. 
He warned me, told me of his poverty, his humble station, reminded 
me—of my rank. I was persistent, determined to follow him to Eng- 
land, for in all my life I have never met—so perfect—a gentleman. 
So, Monsieur Holland, if a law has been broken, I am the offender. 
That I gave my heart to this gentleman is no fault of his. When I 
first persisted in quitting France in his company he refused to obey 
my pleadings, at last consented most unwillingly. Again on the way 
he gave me my choice—begged me to stop—he would return me to 
the convent—and none need ever know. We were then on this road, 
Monsieur, there where you stand. He had sent his serving-man back 
to check the mad riding of M. le Comte de Soissons’ ruffians, fancy- 
ing them the suit of his noble patron, who——” 

“Noble patron!” Soissons cried with a laugh of contempt, and 
he would have spoken further but the Count of Grammont whispered 
to him warningly. Then, stepping forward, he, de Grammont, bowed 
as a courtier in deference to the Princess, saying: 

“ Madame, you know me as your humble servant, a loyal subject of 
your brother, King Louis. May I speak, Madame?” 

“Tf it is for yourself, Monsieur,” the Princess consented, some- 
what reluctantly. “Of late I have tired of your continued praises of 
M. le Comte de Soissons, and now will have no more of it.” 

“T speak for myself, Madame, though to assure you of the truth 
of the assertion made by M. le Comte de Soissons concerning the fel- 
low calling himself Thomas Stanley. I do assure you of his utter 
unworthiness, Madame, and you also, Monsieur, feeling sure you have 
been most horribly deceived. The two men who stand before you, 
claiming the rank of an English gentleman and a peer of King James’s 
realm, are English adventurers, felons. Less than a week ago they 
entered Paris, wearing perukes and followed by one serving-man be- 
tween them. Taking lodgings at a certain tap-room in an humble 
quarter of the town, they gave their names as John Brown and Tom 
Smith. I have positive proof, Monsieur, that they fled from England 
because of their connection with a plot against the life of his Grace 
the noble Duc de Buckingham. Of such low quality are they, Madame, 
so steeped in villainy, that the first day after their landing in France 
they were detected in the act of stealing a sheep. I have——” 

“ All of this, Monsieur,” Princess Henriette exclaimed in fine scorn, 
“you doubtless learned from M. le Comte de Soissons !” 

“No, Madame, in this matter I acted for myself. *I'was I who 
told Soissons when he came begging my assistance in pursuing and 
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returning you to the care of Mére Magdelaine. I discovered their 
change of name, that they were imposters, the day before the masque, 
but knowing the surest way to cure a woman of a whim is to give her 
her way, without the knowledge of M. le Comte de Soissons I secured 
their entrance.” 

“And permitted me to dance with an English adventurer! You 
are a most loyal subject to the King of France, Monsieur de Gram- 
mont, to allow his sister in the company of a low-born felon. Mon- 
sieur,” she cried, turning quickly towards Stanley, “you hear his 
accusation. Does he speak the truth ?” 

“Since you doubt sufficient to ask, is it worth while for me to 
deny?” Stanley answered her. He had grown very white and his face 
twitched painfully. 

For a moment they stood silently gazing into each other’s eyes, 
then Princess Henriette spoke and her tone was very gentle. 

“Tt was not that I doubted, for only from your own lips would I 
believe aught that was not praise, but because of that trust, Monsieur, 
I would not have you stand silent before the least of accusations.” 

“T have told you only that which is true, Mademoiselle,” he 
answered, and kneeling he pressed her fingers to his lips. “I am an 
English gentleman, naught below that station. I left England only 
because of my own pleasure and shall return when I so will, unless”’— 
he glanced over his shoulder towards Soissons, smiling jauntily— 
“my Lord of Soissons desires my company in France.” 

“T will see to it that you are sufficiently punished,” Soissons replied 
haughtily. Then he turned again to the English Minister. ‘“Mon- 
sieur, the Princess Royale suffers from fatigue and must be conducted 
to a place of shelter without further delay. I demand that Englishman 
as my prisoner, to be delivered and punished according to the laws of 
France.” 

Lord Holland was a man of quiet bearing, weighing well each 
word before it passed his lips. He answered the Count of Sois- 
sons: “ Monsieur, it shall be my pleasure to return her Highness to 
Mére Magdelaine under the protection of you and your companions, 
all loyal subjects of his Majesty King Louis. As for the English 
gentleman, Thomas Stanley, Monsieur le Comte, he is a loyal subject 
of my master, King James of England, and entitled to my protection. 
He shall return to Paris in my charge, to be produced at any hour 
set by his Majesty King Louis of France or his Ministers. As for 
your accusations against this gentleman, an exalted peer of King 
James’s realm,” with a profound bow to his Grace of Colloden, “ that 
also you must prove.” 

He turned to the Princess Henriette, making a courtly bow. 
“Madame, will your Highness be pleased to return?” 

Vou. LXXIV,—2 
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VII. 


“?T1s his Majesty’s wish, ma belle Princess.” 

“Yes, his Majesty’s wish!” the Princess Henriette Marie cried, 
indignantly scornful. There were tears on her lashes which threat- 
ened to be quickly dried by the angry flashes of her eyes. “For two 
weeks I have implored speech with his Majesty, if only one word. I 
was sternly refused. My mother as sternly declined to see me. Yet 
you tell me that they desire my presence immediately, dressed as 
becomes the daughter of Navarre. I will not stir one step until I am 
told why I am ordered to lay aside this sombre dress. They may pre- 
vent my entering a convent, taking sacred orders, but they cannot 
force me to take part in their worldly amusements, to laugh and be 
gay. And I shall never marry.” 

“Madame, his Majesty’s orders are most positive,” Mademoiselle 
de Monglat persisted. 

“Well, why? Tell me why his Majesty commands my presence in 
the apartment of my mother and in a gay robe?” the Princess de- 
manded. “Is it a suitor for my hand, my Cousin Soissons ?” 

“No, Madame,” Mademoiselle de Monglat answered. 

“A foreign suitor?” 

“No, Madame, not a suitor.” 

“Then why? I order you to tell me why the King of France com- 
mands my presence in the apartment of the Queen Mother.” 

.  “T do not know, Madame,” the governess replied, but her eyes did 
not meet those of the Princess. “It is the wish of his Majesty, and 
that is sufficient.” 

“It is not sufficient,” the Princess cried passionately. “You do 
know and you shall tell me.” She seized Mademoiselle de Monglat by 
the shoulders, gave her a sound shaking, then released her with a shove 
that sent her reeling against the wall. 

“Madame Royale!” Mademoiselle de Monglat’s voice was a wail 
of horrified amazement. 

“Yes, I am Madame Royale, the Princess Royale of France, the 
daughter of Navarre, and I will not be defied by my servants, even if 
they obey King Louis himself,” the Princess told her. “You make 
declarations of your profound love, swear to your eternal faithfulness 
—yes, you!—you and each and every member of my suit. Yet the 
token I sent secretly to Monsieur Stanley, the disguise I bade him 
wear to the masque, was reported to Monsieur le Comte de Soissons, 
was known by every man at court.” She walked the full length of the 
room, then returning, stopped again before her governess. “If I 
knew the traitors in my service who reported my actions to Soissons 
I would punish them even had I to do it with my own hands. I tell 
you, Mamanga, I will not have traitors in my household. I am no 
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longer a child, and I will not be defied, even by you.” She was silent 
a moment, thinking, and when she spoke again, though her voice no 
longer showed passion, it had not become one whit less decisive. 
“Why does the King of France command my presence in the apartment 
of the Queen Mother?” she demanded. 

“To give private audience to his Royal Highness Monsieur le 
Prince de Wales,” Mademoiselle de Monglat answered, completely sub- 
dued. 

“Monsieur le Prince de Wales!’ the Princess Henriette Marie 
exclaimed, amazed. 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ But why should I see Monsieur le Prince?” 

“His Majesty wishes it—ma belle Princess.” Mademoiselle de 
Monglat added the term of endearment timidly. 

“His Majesty wishes it!” the Princess cried, again showing signs 
of indignation. “Yet for two whole weeks I besought his Majesty, 
went down on my knees, begging one word with Monsieur Stanley, 
the privilege of sending him a letter, the slightest token. Now here 
is a man his Majesty tells me I must see. Do you know the difference, 
Mamanga?—the reason why, forbidden to think of one, I am forced 
to see the other, though they are both Englishmen?” 


“One is the Prince of Wales,” Mademoiselle de Monglat answered, 
“your equal in rank and——” 

“Yes, rank!” the Princess interrupted bitterly. “That is it— 
rank! This one is the Prince of Wales, and the King of France com- 
mands me to give him audience; the other, a gentleman of courage, 
of heart, and as far superior to——” 

“Fie, fie, Madame!” Mademoiselle de Monglat exclaimed. “ You 


have never seen his Royal Highness, you do not know——” 


“Not know! It is true I have never seen his Royal Highness, but 
—I know other princes: my Cousin Soissons, for instance, a prince 
of the blood royal, the flower of the house of Condé—bah !” 

Crossing the room, she stood looking down into the palace garden, 
tapping the window-frame impatiently with her fingers. After a 
moment’s silence she asked,— 

“Monsieur le Prince is betrothed to Mademoiselle Marie Anne, 
the Infanta of Spain?” 

“Yes, ma belle Princess,” Mademoiselle de Monglat replied, re- 
joiced that her unruly pupil showed signs of returning good-humor. 
“They only await the sanction of his Holiness, all else is arranged. id 

“ Arranged!” the Princess exclaimed, her anger flaring up again. 
“So it always is! Always arranged! Because one is a princess they 
must needs have no heart, they may not choose for themselves, but 
have it always arranged! Oh Mamanga,” she cried, her voice broken, 
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her eyes filled with tears, “it may not be so hard when one does 
not know, does not care, but when one—loves—to allow another to 
press his kisses on your lips, hold you close in his arms. Oh Mamanga, 
Mamanga—how is it—possible?” 

“ Ah, ma petite, ma belle petite,’ Mademoiselle Monglat cried, em- 
bracing her tenderly, “why do you grieve so? It may not be so bad, 
hopeless. Monsieur le Prince is a most courageous gentleman. As 
you know, the gossips name him ‘the First Gentleman in all Europe.’ 
If one Prince is so noble, there must be—there are—others.” 

“Yes, I know, I know, I know!” Madame Royale exclaimed im- 
patiently. “So they always are—all princes are brave, won-der-fully 
brave; all princesses are—beautiful.” 

She went back to the window and again stood looking down in the 
garden. Mademoiselle de Monglat had been at her wits’ end for two 
weeks,—ever since the Princess Henriette Marie’s return from the 
convent after her mad midnight escapade,—now she was in despair. 

“ Ma belle Princess——” she began coaxingly. 

Madame Royale wheeled, facing her—not a graceful, dignified turn, 
_ such as Mademoiselle had been at great pains to teach her, but a 
quick, impulsive movement that was almost startling in its abruptness. 
“ His Majesty wishes me to see Monsieur le Prince—alone?” she asked, 
and there was no sign of grief or anger in her expression or her tone. 

“Yes, Madame,”—Mademoiselle de Monglat almost gasped with 
surprise,—“ for thirty minutes. At his Royal Highness’ earnest request, 
to which her Majesty, your mother, agreed.” 

“ Ah! then I shall make myself very grand—very grand for Mon- 
sieur le Prince. I must have flowers, Mamanga. No, not roses. I 
will be grand, but sad—just a lit-tle sad. Do you know, Mamanga, 
that men are most fond of sad-faced women? Yes, I have discovered 
since—my trouble. Before, when I was always smiling, they met me 
with smiles and passed on. Since then they gaze upon me so tenderly 
—even the oldest of them—lift their hats and stand with bowed heads 
as I pass by—almost as though I was the Blessed Virgin herself— 
I must be sad. Bring me the dress which I wore to the masque. 
Monsieur le Prince shall see me just as he saw me,—my true lover,— 
only I shall have violets and my cheeks are pale and my eyes are red 
from weeping. Yes, Mamanga, though I obey his Majesty and lay aside 
my mourning robe, I shall be sad—just a lit-tle sad for Monsieur le 
Prince. Give me violets.” 

Mademoiselle de Monglat felt that she had much to learn con- 
cerning the moods and fancies of her royal charge. She made the 
change of toilet as ordered, arranging the flowers to suit the taste of 
the whimsical beauty, then followed her silently into the apartments of 
Marie de Médicis. She even felt tempted to doubt the infallibility of 
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his Majesty’s judgment in allowing the Prince of Wales to make per- 
sonal apologies for the insults of his humble fellow-countryman to the 
Princess Royale. If he should defame, say aught against the char- 
acter of the young adventurer whose loss the Princess still persisted 
in mourning, Mademoiselle de Monglat shivered with horror at the 
mere thought of the consequence. 


Vil. 

THE Princess Henriette Marie stood with downcast eyes, her vio- 
lets clasped tightly between her hands, when the door was thrown open 
and her attendants announced,— 

“His Royal Highness, Monsieur le Prince de Wales.” 

Charles Stuart, the Prince of Wales and heir to the throne of Great 
Britain, walked in—alone. He was splendid in blue satin and silver 
with a multitude of orders on his breast. 

“It is a great pleasure to welcome Monsieur le Prince in Paris,” 
she greeted him, making a deep courtesy, her eyes still downcast. 

“TI am honored, Mademoiselle,” the Prince of Wales answered, 
bowing low. He was pale and weak and his voice sounded unsteady. 

“ You travel to Spain, Monsieur, so cannot remain longer in Paris?” 
she asked, and though there was a suspicion of coquetry in her voice 
she did not lift her eyes. 

The Prince flushed slightly. “Yes, Mademoiselle,” he answered, 
“TI quit Paris to-night.” 

She looked up quickly. “What!” she cried, her eyes wide in 
startled surprise. “ What !—You!” 

The violets dropped from her hands, strewing the floor between 
them. The next instant she was in his arms, her face hidden against 
his shoulder. 

It was long before she drew away,—neither knew how long,—then 
she looked up and met his eyes, smiling. 

“They cheated me cruelly,” she said. 

He did not answer, he could not, he had no words. He was made 
dumb by her tenderness, her marvellous beauty. 

“They told me that his Majesty wished me to give private audi- 
ence to Monsieur le Prince de Wales,” she continued, and every glance 
of her eyes was a tender caress. 

“You were not easily persuaded,” he answered, leading her to a 
seat. “It seemed years—to me—waiting.” 

“Twas because I did not know it was you. I believed them and 
thought it really was your Prince of Wales.” She laughed as care- 
lessly as a happy child. “Do you know,” she went on gayly, “I con- 
sented to receive him only because of you? Yes, only because of you, 
and I planned—oh, so shrewdly—without telling even Mamanga. I 
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her eyes filled with tears, “it may not be so hard when one does 
not know, does not care, but when one—loves—to allow another to 
press his kisses on your lips, hold you close in his arms. Oh Mamanga, 
Mamanga—how is it—possible?” 

“ Ah, ma petite, ma belle petite,” Mademoiselle Monglat cried, em- 
bracing her tenderly, “why do you grieve so? It may not be so bad, 
hopeless. Monsieur le Prince is a most courageous gentleman. As 
you know, the gossips name him ‘the First Gentleman in all Europe.’ 
If one Prince is so noble, there must be—there are—others.” 

“Yes, I know, I know, I know!” Madame Royale exclaimed im- 
patiently. “So they always are—all princes are brave, won-der-fully 
brave; all princesses are—beautiful.” 

She went back to the window and again stood looking down in the 
garden. Mademoiselle de Monglat had been at her wits’ end for two 
weeks,—ever since the Princess Henriette Marie’s return from the 
convent after her mad midnight escapade,—now she was in despair. 

“ Ma belle Princess” she began coaxingly. 

Madame Royale wheeled, facing her—not a graceful, dignified turn, 
_ such as Mademoiselle had been at great pains to teach her, but a 
quick, impulsive movement that was almost startling in its abruptness. 
“ His Majesty wishes me to see Monsieur le Prince—alone?” she asked, 
and there was no sign of grief or anger in her expression or her tone. 

“Yes, Madame,”—Mademoiselle de Monglat almost gasped with 
surprise,—“ for thirty minutes. At his Royal Highness’ earnest request, 
to which her Majesty, your mother, agreed.” 

“ Ah! then I shall make myself very grand—very grand for Mon- 
sieur le Prince. I must have flowers, Mamanga. No, not roses. I 
will be grand, but sad—just a lit-tle sad. Do you know, Mamanga, 
that men are most fond of sad-faced women? Yes, I have discovered 
since—my trouble. Before, when I was always smiling, they met me 
with smiles and passed on. Since then they gaze upon me so tenderly 
—even the oldest of them—lift their hats and stand with bowed heads 
as I pass by—almost as though I was the Blessed Virgin herself— 
I must be sad. Bring me the dress which I wore to the masque. 
Monsieur le Prince shall see me just as he saw me,—my true lover,— 
only I shall have violets and my cheeks are pale and my eyes are red 
from weeping. Yes, Mamanga, though I obey his Majesty and lay aside 
my mourning robe, I shall be sad—just a lit-tle sad for Monsieur le 
Prince. Give me violets.” 

Mademoiselle de Monglat felt that she had much to learn con- 
cerning the moods and fancies of her royal charge. She made the 
change of toilet as ordered, arranging the flowers to suit the taste of 
the whimsical beauty, then followed her silently into the apartments of 
Marie de Médicis. She even felt tempted to doubt the infallibility of 
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his Majesty’s judgment in allowing the Prince of Wales to make per- 
sonal apologies for the insults of his humble fellow-countryman to the 
Princess Royale. If he should defame, say aught against the char- 
acter of the young adventurer whose loss the Princess still persisted 
in mourning, Mademoiselle de Monglat shivered with horror at the 
mere thought of the consequence. 


Vil. 


THE Princess Henriette Marie stood with downcast eyes, her vio- 
lets clasped tightly between her hands, when the door was thrown open 
and her attendants announced,— 

“His Royal Highness, Monsieur le Prince de Wales.” 

Charles Stuart, the Prince of Wales and heir to the throne of Great 
Britain, walked in—alone. He was splendid in blue satin and silver 
with a multitude of orders on his breast. 

“It is a great pleasure to welcome Monsieur le Prince in Paris,” 
she greeted him, making a deep courtesy, her eyes still downcast. 

“TI am honored, Mademoiselle,” the Prince of Wales answered, 
bowing low. He was pale and weak and his voice sounded unsteady. 

“ You travel to Spain, Monsieur, so cannot remain longer in Paris?” 
she asked, and though there was a suspicion of coquetry in. her voice 
she did not lift her eyes. 

The Prince flushed slightly. “Yes, Mademoiselle,” he answered, 
“TI quit Paris to-night.” 

She looked up quickly. “What!” she cried, her eyes wide in 
startled surprise. “ What !—You!” 

The violets dropped from her hands, strewing the floor between 
them. The next instant she was in his arms, her face hidden against 
his shoulder. | 

It was long before she drew away,—neither knew how long,—then 
she looked up and met his eyes, smiling. 

“They cheated me cruelly,” she said. 

He did not answer, he could not, he had no words. He was made 
dumb by her tenderness, her marvellous beauty. 

“They told me that his Majesty wished me to give private audi- 
ence to Monsieur le Prince de Wales,” she continued, and every glance 
of her eyes was a tender caress. 

“You were not easily persuaded,” he answered, leading her to a 
seat. “It seemed years—to me—waiting.” 

“?Twas because I did not know it was you. I believed them and 
thought it really was your Prince of Wales.” She laughed as care- 
lessly as a happy child. “Do you know,” she went on gayly, “I con- 
sented to receive him only because of you? Yes, only because of you, 
and I planned—oh, so shrewdly—without telling even Mamanga. I 
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was to be so very sad, to lead his mind to tender thoughts of Mademoi- 
selle la Infanta, and then, when his heart was touched, I would implore 
his aid, go down on my knees, for you.” 

“Ah, my angel,” he whispered, his face illumed with happiness. 
“Would you have done that—for me?” 

“Yes, if Monsieur le Prince had really come.” 

“He has come,” he assured her. “The Prince of Wales is here.” 

“Ah! then it was he who secured your relase from Louis, prevailed 
on him to allow us this meeting alone? Mamanga was right,” she 
went on in an ecstasy of praise, “he must be—he is—a most brave 
and noble Prince and deserving of the title of the First Gentleman in 
all Europe.” 

“But you do not understand,” smiled the Prince. Then, taking 
her hands, he drew her gently towards him, gazing tenderly into her 
eyes. “It is I—I, your lover, Thomas Stanley, am the Prince of 
Wales.” 

She gazed at him, her eyes troubled, her face grown very pale, 
drew away to the extreme end of the seat. “You?” she questioned 
with a dry throat. “ You—are the Prince of Wales?” 

“ Mademoiselle!” he cried, trying to again possess himself of her 
hand. 

She drew back with such a look of abhorrence on her face that 
he stopped, frozen. 

“ You—deceived me, told me lies to gain my—love,” she went 
on, her pale face twitching. 

“There were no lies! The deceit was not aimed against you! Ah, 
Mademoiselle,”—he extended his hands to her appealingly,—“ we are 
children of Kings, you and I, puppets of our nations’ expedience. To 
promote their welfare I was betrothed to——” 

“So that is the reason they let me see you,” she said, springing 
to her feet, and the color, returning to her face, glowed in a deep 
red spot on each cheek. “Go!” she cried passionately. “Go! Leave 
me before I forget I am a woman and must conduct myself with 
gentleness. Betrayed, defied by my servants, the sport of him to whom 
I gave my love—bah! that I should ever have trusted a man of royal 
blood. I thought you were a gentleman. A gentleman!” she repeated 
with a laugh of bitter derision. “A gentleman! ’Tis a revenge worthy 
of Monsieur le Comte de Soissons, a plot to do credit even to the noble- 
ness of the First Gentleman of all Europe—to humiliate a woman to 
the dust.” 

“There was no plot, no humiliation!” he cried ‘passionately, driven 
to the verge of madness by the bitterness of her reproach. “Is it 
humiliation to give the sincere love of a man’s heart? That is my 
sin against you, Mademoiselle. Under the guidance of his Grace of 
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Buckingham I left England, travelling to Spain in disguise. With no 
other intention in our minds than to see the beauties of your country, 
we stopped in France. We entered Paris. As Englishmen of humble 
station we went with the rabble of the street to view a royal ballet.” 
His face softened, his voice grew very tender. “I saw you, Mademoi- 
selle—for a moment you looked into my eyes.” He hesitated, put up 
his hand, fumbling with the lace at his throat as a man choking. 
Then he went on: “The next morning, stealing away from the Duke 
of Buckingham, I hid in the forest with the hope of seeing you on 
your morning ride. You know what followed, Mademoiselle—how I, 
an honest gentleman betrothed to another lady, the heir to the English 
throne, the hope of my nation, forgetful of a gentleman’s honor, of 
my duty to England, faced death, dishonor, for the joy of your smiles, 
the hope of winning your—love.” He stopped, then went on more 
calmly: “Did I humiliate you, Mademoiselle? Did I plot with 
Soissons ?” 

“Did you not plan with him that scene on the road?” she de- 
manded, still passionate, though her voice had grown unsteady. 
“Though you would not deny their charges, you swore to me that you 
were an English gentleman. I was so foolish I believed you. Against 
them all, all their proofs, I took your simple word.” 

“ Mademoiselle,”—-he had grown ghastly pale and his face wore 
the strained look of one who knowingly risks his all on a single throw, 
—“T could not deny their accusations.” He met her gaze squarely. 
“We were pursued after leaving London as suspicious characters, 
plotters against the life of Buckingham. Arriving in France, Dick 
Graham, cur one serving-man, Mademoiselle, from mere wantonness, 
put his horse to chasing a flock of sheep. We should have been arrested 
as sheep-stealers had not our horses proved swifter than the bailiffs’ 
legs. In Paris we took lodgings as described by the Count of Gram- 
mont under the names mentioned by him. Then I—I, remembering 
only that I had taken a name not my own, when questioned by the 
Lord Chamberlain of the Queen of France stupidly gave the first name 
that fell on my tongue. There was no plot, Mademoiselle. I fought 
the gentlemen thrust against me as sincerely as those who overthrew 
me in the road. You saw that struggle. You saved my life. With 
your own body you protected mine from their blows.” He stopped, 
gazing at her, imploring her belief with his eyes. 

She gazed at him with wide-opened eyes that seemed wonderfully 
deep. “I trusted you and you deceived me,” she said. “You who 
are betrothed to another stole from me the best love of my life.” 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, I was so hungry—hungry—for the love of a 
true woman who knew me only as a man, an honest man. When you 
said I had won you I could not believe it—even there in the road I 
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thought you would turn back—desert me.” He extended his hands 
to her imploringly. “ Mademoiselle, forgive the deception, think only 
of—my love.” 

“But you—you are betrothed to the Spanish Princess!” she cried, 
and though she did not move to come to him, the color came back into 
her cheeks and a radiance, as of a dawning smile, touched both lips 
and eyes. 

He had won. The joy almost blinded him. He put out his hand 
to her, smiling, but in his heart he longed to kiss the dust at her feet. 

“You saved my life, Mademoiselle. If you will take it, it is 
yours. My father will find a way to free me. He must. I go to 
Spain, but when I return—free—then, Mademoiselle,—then——” 

The curtain over the door was withdrawn. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen Mother and Monsieur le Duc de Bucking- 
ham, Mademoiselle la Princess,” the attendant announced. 

“ Mademoiselle—my angel,” the Prince whispered, his face all aglow 
with passionate pleading, “in the convent garden you gave me a rose 
—the token of your love; give me now a violet—a token of your 
faithfulness.” 

He dropped on his knees, kissed tenderly the hand that gave him 
the blossom as her Majesty Marie de Médicis, the Queen Mother of 
France, entered with the Englishman who at the royal masque the 
Queen of France had honored with her hand in the dance. 
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‘‘What an image of peace and rest.’’—LONGFELLOW 


Written by request of the Pennsylvania Society of Colonial Dames of America 
and read at Old St. David's May 21, 1904 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


The little Church stands peaceful as of old, 
Guarding her memories, yet half untold, 
Deep in the silent places of her heart. 


| N Radnor Valley, from the world apart, 


Life comes, and passes by her, as it wills; 
But musing on loved things evanishéd, 
She keeps the generations of the dead,— 
Herself unchanged amid her beauteous hills: 
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Unchanged, though full of change her days have been, 
Since builded here, ere Washington was born, 
She seemed the home of exiled hearts forlorn— 
The open portal to hope’s fair demesne. 












Close as the ivy that adorns her walls, 
So grateful thoughts have twined themselves and clung 
About this lowly sanctuary, sprung 

From that necessity which ever calls 







The soul of man to seek for something higher,— 
Anhungered for a more celestial bread 
Than that wherewith his earthly life is fed,— 
And faith was kindled here, and patriot fire! 







Yea; from this sacred pile, in days gone by, 
Brave men, to duty nobly dedicate, 
Went forth to strive against despotic fate— 
Content for Liberty to live or die. 







Some came not back; but some returned, victorious,— 
Needing nor badge nor ribbon on the breast,— 
To find here, by the little Church, their rest: 

Heroes and martyrs lowly—yet how glorious! 












Healed of all hurt, emparadised afar 
Though they abide, yet to our reverent sight 
About their graves there lingers still a light, 

Which is not as the light of moon or star; 











And very peaceful after stormy days, 
And sturdy as the antique oaks remain, 
Which sentinelled the burial of Wayne,— 

Illustrious beyond the need of praise,— 











Old Radnor Church bestows her benison, 
Calling to us who from the past yet borrow, 
To love the right, and living for the morrow, 

Fulfil the hopes of heroes that are gone. 







So, through whate’er of change the future brings, 
Shall she our memories and faiths defend— 
A temple of the Highest to the end, 

Immortal through the love of deathless things! 
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I. 

EELING that he would never see Scotland again, Stevenson 
F wrote in a preface to “ Catriona:” “I see like a vision the youth 
of my father, and of his father, and the whole stream of lives 
flowing down there far in the north, with the sound of laughter and 
tears, to cast me out in the end, as by a sudden freshet, on these ulti- 
mate islands. And I admire and bow my head before the romance of 
destiny.” Does not this sentence read as if it were written in the stress 
of some effusive febrile emotion, as if he wrote while still pursuing his 
idea? And so it reminds us of a moth fluttering after a light. But 
however vacillating, the sentence contains some pretty clauses, and it 
will be remembered, though not perhaps in its original form. We shall 
forget the “laughter and the tears” and the “sudden freshet,” and a 
simpler phrase will form itself in our memories. The emotion that 
Stevenson had to express transpires only in the words “romance, des- 
tiny, ultimate islands.” Who does not feel his destiny to be a romance, 
and who does not admire the ultimate island whither his destiny will 
cast him? Giacomo Cenci, whom the Pope ordered to be flayed alive, 
no doubt admired the romance of destiny that laid him on his ultimate 
island, a raised plank, so that the executioner might conveniently roll 
up the skin of his belly like an apron. And a hare that I once saw 
beating a tambourine in Regent Street looked at me so wistfully that 
I am sure it admired in some remote way the romance of destiny that 
had taken it from the woodland and cast it upon its ultimate island— 
in this ease a barrow. But neither of these strange examples of the 
romance of destiny seems to me more wonderful than the destiny of a 
wistful Irish girl whom I saw serving drinks to students in a certain 
ultimate café in the Latin Quartier; she too no doubt admired the des- 
tiny which had cast her out, ordaining that she should die amid tobacco 
smoke, serving drinks to students, entertaining them with whatever 

conversation they desired. 

Gervex, Mdlle. d’Avary, and I had gone to this café after the 
theatre for half-an-hour’s distraction; I had thought that the place 
seemed too rough for Mdlle. d’Avary, but Gervex had said that 
we should find a quiet corner, and we had happened to choose one in 
charge of a thin, delicate girl, a girl touched with languor, weakness, 
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and a grace which interested and moved me; her cheeks were thin, and 
the deep gray eyes were wistful as a drawing of Rossetti; her waving 
brown hair fell over the temples, and was looped up low over the neck 
after the Rossetti fashion. I had noticed how the two women had 
looked at each other, one woman healthful and rich, the other poor 
and ailing; I had guessed the thought that had passed across their 
minds. Each had doubtless asked and wondered why life had come to 
them so differently. But first I must tell who was Mdlle. d’Avary 
and how I came to know her. I had gone to Tortoni, a once cele- 
brated café at the corner of the Rue Taitbout, the dining-place of Ros- 
sini, for when Rossini had earned an income of two thousand pounds 
a year it is recorded that he said, “ Now I’ve done with music, it has 
served its turn, and I’m going to dine every day at Tortoni.” Even in 
my time Tortoni was the rendezvous of the world of art and letters; 
everyone was there at five o'clock, and to Tortoni I went the day I 
arrived in Paris. To be seen there would make known the fact that I 
was in Paris—Tortoni was a sort of publication. And at Tortoni I had 
discovered a young man, one of my oldest friends, a painter of talent; 
he had a picture in the Luxembourg, a man beloved by women. 
Gervex, for it was he, had seized me by the hand and with voluble 
eagerness had told me that I was the person he was seeking; he had 
heard of my coming and had sought me in every café from the Made- 
leine to Tortoni; he had been seeking me because he wished to ask 
me to dinner to meet Mdlle. d’Avary; we were to fetch her in the 
Rue des Capucines. I write the name of the street, not because it 
matters to my little story in what street she lived, but because the name 
is an evocation. Those who like Paris like to hear the names of the 
streets, and the long staircase turning closely up the painted walls, the 
brown painted doors on the landings and the bell-rope are evocative 
of Parisian life; and Mdlle. d’Avary is herself an evocation, for 
she was an actress of the Palais Royal. My friend too is an evocation, 
for he was one of those whose pride is not to spend money upon women, 
whose theory of life is that “If she likes to come round to the studio 
when one’s work is done, nous pouvons faire la féte ensemble.” But 
however defensible this view of life may be,—and there is much to be 
said for it—I had thought that he might have refrained from saying— 
when I looked round the drawing-room, admiring it—a drawing-room 
furnished with sixteenth-century bronzes, Dresden figures, etagéres 
covered with silver ornaments, three drawings by Boucher—Boucher in 
three periods, a French Boucher, a Flemish Boucher, and an Italian 
Boucher—that I must not think that any of these things were presents 
from him, and from saying when she came into the room that the 
bracelet on her arm was not from him. It had seemed to me in slightly 
bad taste that he should remind her that he made no presents, for his 
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remark had clouded her joyousness; I could see that she was not so 
happy at the thought of going out to dine with him as she had been. 

It was chez Foyoz that we dined, an old-fashioned restaurant still 
free from the new taste that likes walls painted white and gold, elec- 
tric lamps, and fiddlers. After dinner we had gone to see a play next 
door at the Odeon, a play in which shepherds spoke to each other about 
singing brooks, and stabbed each other for false women, a play diversi- 
fied with vintages, processions, wains, and songs. Nevertheless it had 
not interested us. And during the entr’actes Gervex had paid visits in 
various parts of the house, leaving Mdlle. d’Avary to make herself 
agreeable to me. I dearly love to walk by the perambulator in which 
Love is wheeling a pair of lovers. After the play he had said, “ Allons 
boire un bock,” and we had turned into a students’ café, a café fur- 
nished with tapestries and oak tables, and old-time jugs and Médicis 
gowns, a café in which a student occasionally caught up a tall bock in 
his teeth, emptied it in a gulp, and after turning head over heels walked 
out without having smiled. Mdlle. d’Avary’s beauty and fashion had 
drawn the wild eyes of all the students gathered there. She wore a 
flower-enwoven dress, and from under the large hat her hair showed 
dark as night, and her southern skin, filled with rich tints, yellow and 
dark green where the hair grew scanty on the neck; the shoulders 
drooped into opulent suggestion in the lace bodice. And it was interest- 
ing to compare her ripe beauty with the pale, deciduous beauty of the 
waitress. Mdlle. d’Avary sat, her fan wide-spread across her bosom, 
her lips parted, the small teeth showing between the red lips. The 
waitress sat, her thin arms leaning on the table, joining very prettily 
in the conversation, betraying only in one glance that she knew that she 
was only a failure and Mdlle. d’Avary a success. It was some time 
before the ear caught the slight accent, an acccent that was difficult to 
trace to any country. Once I heard a southern intonation, and then 
a northern, finally I heard an unmistakable English intonation, and 
said,— 

“But you’re English.” 

“Tm Irish. I’m from Dublin.” 

And thinking of a girl reared in its Dublin conventions, but whom 
the romance of destiny had cast upon this ultimate café, I asked her 
how she had found her way here, and she told me she had left Dublin 
when she was sixteen—that was how she managed to lose her English 
accent—and had gone to Paris six years ago to take a situation as 
nursery governess. She used to take the children into the Luxembourg 
Gardens and talk to them in English, and one day a student had 
sat on the bench beside her. The rest of the story is easily guessed, she 
had gone to live with him. But he had no money to keep her ont 
she had to come to this café to earn her living. 
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“Tt doesn’t suit me, but what am I to do? One must live, and 
the tobacco-smoke makes me cough.” I sat looking at her, and she 
must have guessed what was passing in my mind, for she told me that 
one lung was gone, and we spoke of health, of the South, and she said 
that the doctor had advised her to go away south. 

And seeing that Gervex and Mdlle. d’Avary were engaged in conver- 
sation, I leaned forward and devoted all my attention to this wistful 
Irish girl, so interesting in her phthisis, in her red Médicis gown, her 
thin arms showing in the long rucked sleeves. I had to offer her 
drink, to do so was the custom of the place. She said that drink 
harmed her, but she would get into trouble if she refused drink, per- 
haps I would not mind paying for a piece of beef-steak instead. She 
had been ordered raw steak, and I have only to close my eyes to see 
her going over to the corner of the café and cutting a piece and putting 
it away. She said she would eat it before going to bed—that would 
be two hours hence, about three, and all the while I was thinking of 
a cottage in the south amid olive- and orange-trees, an open window 
full of fragrant air, and this girl sitting by it. 

“T should like to take you South and attend upon you.” 

“T’m afraid you would grow weary of nursing me. I should be 
able to give you very little in return for your care. The doctor says 
I’m not to love anyone.” 

We must have talked for some time, for it was like waking out 
of a dream when Gervex and Mdlle. d’Avary got up to go, and seeing 
how interested I was he laughed, saying to Mdlle. d’Avary that it 
would be kind to leave me with my new friend. His pleasantry jarred, 
and though I should like to have remained I followed them into the 
street, where the moon was shining over the Luxembourg Gardens. 
As I have said before, I dearly love to walk by a perambulator in 
which Love is wheeling a pair of lovers, but it is sad to find oneself 
alone on the pavement at midnight, and I thought of going back to the 
café; but instead I wandered on thinking of the girl I had seen and 
of her certain death, for she could not live many months in that café. 
We all want to think at midnight under the moon when the city looks 
like a black Italian engraving, and poems come to us as we watch a 
swirling river; not only the idea of a poem came to me that night, 
but on the Pont Neuf the words began to sing together, and I jotted 
down the first lines before going to bed. Next morning I continued 
my poem and all day was passed in this little composition: 


We are alone! Listen, a little while, 

And hear the reason why your weary smile 
And lute-toned speaking is so very sweet 
And how my love of you is more complete 
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Than any love of any lover. They 

Have only been attracted by the gray, 
Delicious softness of your eyes, your slim 

And delicate form, or some such other whim, 
The simple pretexts of all lovers ;—I 

For other reason. Listen whilst I try 

To say, I joy to see the sunset slope 

Beyond the weak hours’ hopeless horoscope, 
Leaving the heavens a melancholy calm, 

Of quiet color chanted like a psalm, 

In mildly modulated phrases; thus 

Your life shall fade like a voluptuous 

Vision beyond the sight, and you shall die 

Like some soft evening’s sad serenity. ... 

I would possess your dying hours; indeed, 

My love is worthy of the gift, I plead 

For them. Although I never loved as yet, 
Methinks that I might love you; I would get 
From out the knowledge that the time was brief, 
That tenderness whose pity grows to grief, 
And grief that sanctifies, a joy, a charm 

Beyond all other loves, for now the arm 

Of Death is stretched to you-ward, and he claims 
You as his bride. Maybe my soul misnames 

Its passion; love perhaps it is not, yet 

To see you fading like a violet, 

Or some sweet thought, away, would be a strange 
And costly pleasure, far beyond the range 

Of formal man’s emotion. Listen, I 

Will choose a country spot where fields of rye 
And wheat extend in rustling yellow plains, 
Broken with wooded hills and leafy lanes, 

To pass our honeymoon; a cottage where 

The porch and windows are festooned with fair 
Green wreaths of eglantine, and look upon 

A shady garden where we'll walk alone 

In the autumn sunny evenings; each will see 
Our walks grow shorter, till to the orange-tree, 
The garden’s length, is far, and you will rest 
From time to time, leaning upon my breast 
Your languid lily face. Then later still 

Unto the sofa by the window-sill 

Your wasted body I shall carry, so 

That you may drink the last left lingering glow 
Of evening, when the air is filled with scent 

Of blossoms; and my spirits shall be rent 

The while with many griefs. Like some blue day 
That grows more lovely as it fades away, 
Gaining that calm serenity and height 

Of color wanted, as the solemn night 

Steals forward you will sweetly fall asleep 

For ever and for ever; I shall weep 

A day and night large tears upon your face, 
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Laying you then beneath a rose-red place 
Where I may muse and dedicate and dream 
Volumes of poesy of you; and deem 

It happiness to know that you are far 

From any base desires as that fair star 

Set in the evening magnitude of heaven. 

Death takes but little, yea, your death has given 
Me that deep peace, and immaculate possession 
Which man may never find in earthly passion. 


Good poetry of course not, but good verse, well turned every line 
except the penultimate. The elision is not a happy one, and the mere 
suppression of the “ and” does not produce a satisfying line. 


Death takes but little, Death I thank for giving 
Me a remembrance, a pure possession 
Of unrequited love. 


And mumbling the last lines of the poem, I hastened to the café 
near the Luxembourg Gardens, wondering if I should find courage to 
ask the girl to come away to the South and live, fearing that I should 
not, fearing it was the idea rather than the deed that tempted me; 
for the soul of a poet is not the soul of Florence Nightingale. I was 
sorry for this wistful Irish girl, and was hastening to her, I knew not 
why; not to show her the poem—the very thought was intolerable. 
Often did I stop on the way to ask myself why I was going, and what 
I was going to say to her; and without discovering an answer in my 
heart I hastened on. My quest was in my own heart. I would know 
if it were capable of making a sacrifice; and sitting down at one of her 
tables I waited. But she did not come, and I asked the student by me 
if he knew the girl generally in charge of these tables. He said he 
did, and told me about her case. There was no hope for her, only a 
transfusion of blood could save her; she was almost bloodless. Then 
he described how blood could be taken from the arm of a heaithy man 
and passed into the veins of the almost bloodless. But as he spoke 
things began to grow dim, his voice began to grow faint, I heard some- 
one saying, “ You’re very pale,” and he ordered some brandy for me. 
The South could not save her; practically nothing could, and I 
returned home thinking of her. 

Twenty years have passed and I am thinking of her again. Poor 
little Irish girl! cast out in the end by a sudden freshet on an ultimate 
café. Poor little heap of bones! And I bow my head and admire the 
romance of destiny which ordained that I, who only saw her once, should 
be the last to remember her. Perhaps I should have forgotten her 
had it not been that I wrote a poem, a poem which I now inscribe 
and dedicate to her nameless memory. 
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Than any love of any lover. They 

Have only been attracted by the gray, 
Delicious softness of your eyes, your slim 

And delicate form, or some such other whim, 
The simple pretexts of all lovers ;—I 

For other reason. Listen whilst I try 

To say, I joy to see the sunset slope 

Beyond the weak hours’ hopeless horoscope, 
Leaving the heavens a melancholy calm, 

Of quiet color chanted like a psalm, 

In mildly modulated phrases; thus 

Your life shall fade like a voluptuous 

Vision beyond the sight, and you shall die 

Like some soft evening’s sad serenity. .. . 

I would possess your dying hours; indeed, 

My love is worthy of the gift, I plead 

For them. Although I never loved as yet, 
Methinks that I might love you; I would get 
From out the knowledge that the time was brief, 
That tenderness whose pity grows to grief, 
And grief that sanctifies, a joy, a charm 
Beyond all other loves, for now the arm 

Of Death is stretched to you-ward, and he claims 
You as his bride. Maybe my soul misnames 

Its passion; love perhaps it is not, yet 

To see you fading like a violet, 

Or some sweet thought, away, would be a strange 
And costly pleasure, far beyond the range 

Of formal man’s emotion. Listen, I 

Will choose a country spot where fields of rye 
And wheat extend in rustling yellow plains, 
Broken with wooded hills and leafy lanes, 

To pass our honeymoon; a cottage where 

The porch and windows are festooned with fair 
Green wreaths of eglantine, and look upon 

A shady garden where we’ll walk alone 

In the autumn sunny evenings; each will see 
Our walks grow shorter, till to the orange-tree, 
The garden’s length, is far, and you will rest 
From time to time, leaning upon my breast 
Your languid lily face. Then later still 

Unto the sofa by the window-sill 

Your wasted body I shall carry, so 

That you may drink the last left lingering glow 
Of evening, when the air is filled with scent 

Of blossoms; and my spirits shall be rent 

The while with many griefs. Like some blue day 
That grows more lovely as it fades away, 
Gaining that calm serenity and height 

Of color wanted, as the solemn night 

Steals forward you will sweetly fall asleep 

For ever and for ever; I shall weep 

A day and night large tears upon your face, 
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Laying you then beneath a rose-red place 
Where I may muse and dedicate and dream 
Volumes of poesy of you; and deem 

It happiness to know that you are far 

From any base desires as that fair star 

Set in the evening magnitude of heaven. 

Death takes but little, yea, your death has given 
Me that deep peace, and immaculate possession 
Which man may never find in earthly passion. 


Good poetry of course not, but good verse, well turned every line 
except the penultimate. The elision is not a happy one, and the mere 
suppression of the “ and” does not produce a satisfying line. 


Death takes but little, Death I thank for giving 
Me a remembrance, a pure possession 
Of unrequited love. 


And mumbling the last lines of the poem, I hastened to the café 
near the Luxembourg Gardens, wondering if I should find courage to 
ask the girl to come away to the South and live, fearing that I should 
not, fearing it was the idea rather than the deed that tempted me; 
for the soul of a poet is not the soul of Florence Nightingale. I was 
sorry for this wistful Irish girl, and was hastening to her, I knew not 
why; not to show her the poem—the very thought was intolerable. 
Often did I stop on the way to ask myself why I was going, and what 
I was going to say to her; and without discovering an answer in my 
heart I hastened on. My quest was in my own heart. I would know 
if it were capable of making a sacrifice; and sitting down at one of her 
tables I waited. But she did not come, and I asked the student by me 
if he knew the girl generally in charge of these tables. He said he 
did, and told me about her case. There was no hope for her, only a 
transfusion of blood could save her; she was almost bloodless. Then 
he described how blood could be taken from the arm of a heaithy man 
and passed into the veins of the almost bloodless. But as he spoke 
things began to grow dim, his voice began to grow faint, I heard some- 
one saying, “ You’re very pale,” and he ordered some brandy for me. 
The South could not save her; practically nothing could, and I 
returned home thinking of her. 

Twenty years have passed and I am thinking of her again. Poor 
little Irish girl! cast out in the end by a sudden freshet on an ultimate 
café. Poor little heap of bones! And I bow my head and admire the 
romance of destiny which ordained that I, who only saw her once, should 
be the last to-remember her. Perhaps I should have forgotten her 
had it not been that I wrote a poem, a poem which I now inscribe 
and dedicate to her nameless memory. 
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IV. 

YesTerDay | drove to breakfast seeing Paris continuously unfold- 
ing, prospect after prospect, green swards, white buildings, villas en- 
garlanded; to-day 1 drive to breakfast through the white torridities 
of Rue la Blanche. ‘The back of the coachman grows drowsier, and 
would have rounded off into sleep long ago, had it not been for the 
great paving-stones that swing the vehicle from side to side. We 
have to climb the Rue Lepic; the poor, little, fainting animal will 
never be able to draw me to the Butte: so I dismiss my carriage, 
half out of pity, half out of a wish to study the Rue Lepic, so typical 
is it of the upper lower classes. In the Rue Blanche there are portes- 
cochéres, but in Rue Lepic there are narrow doors, partially grated, 
cpen on narrow passages at the end of which, squeezed between the 
wall and the stairs, are small rooms where concierges sit, eternally 
en camisole, amid vegetables and sewing. ‘The wooden blinds are 
flung back on the faded yellow walls, revealing a portion of white 
bed-curtain and a heavy middle-aged woman, en camisole; passing 
between a cooking-stove in which a rabbit in a tin pail lies steeping; 
the men sitting at their trades in the windows. The smell of leather 
follows me, and a few doors farther a girl sits trimming a bonnet, 
her mother beside her. The girl looks up, pale with the exhausting 
heat. At the corner of the next street there is the marchand de vins, 
and opposite is the dirty little charbonnier, and standing about a 
little hole which he calls his boutique are a group of women in dis- 
colored peignoirs and heavy carpet slippers. They have baskets on their 
arms. Everywhere there are traces of a meagre and humble life, 
but nowhere is the demented wretch that we meet in our London 
streets—the man with bare feet, the furtive and frightened creature, 
gnawing a crust and drawing a black, tattered shirt about his consump- 
tive chest. 

The asphalt is melting, the reverberation of the stones intolerable, 
my feet ache and burn. At the top of the street I enter a still poorer 
neighborhood, a still steeper street, but so narrow that the shadow 
has already begun to draw out on the pavements. At the top of the 
street is a stairway, and above the stairway a grassy knoll, and above 
the knoll a windmill lifts its black and motionless arms. 

For the mill is now a mute ornament, a sign for the Bal du Moulin 
de la Galette. 

As I ascend the streets grow whiter, and at the Butte they are 
empty of everything except the white rays of noon. There are some 
dusty streets, and silhouetting against the dim sky a dilapidated fa- 
cade of some broken pillars. Villas stand in the midst of ruined 
gardens, circled by high walls, crumbling and white, and looking 
through a broken gateway I see a fountain splashing, but nowhere 
inhabitants that correspond to these houses, only a workwoman, a 
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grisette, a child crying in the dust. The Butte Montmartre is full 
of suggestion; grand folk must at some time have lived there. Could 
it be that this place was once country? 

On my left an iron gateway swinging on rusty hinges leads on to 
a large terrace at the end of which is a row of houses. It is in one 
of these houses that my friend lives, and as I pull the bell I think that 
the pleasure of seeing him is worth the long way, and my thoughts 
float back over the long time I have known Paul. We have known 
each other always, since we begun to write. The servant comes to the 
door with a baby in her arms. Another baby! She tells me that Mon- 
sieur et Madame are gone out for the day. No breakfast, no smoke, 
no talk about literature, only a long walk back—cabs are not found 
at these heights—a long walk back through the roasting sun. And it 
is no consolation to be told that I should have written and warned 
them I was coming. 

But I must rest, and ask leave, and the servant brings me some 
claret and a siphon; and the study is better to sit in than the front 
room, for in the front room, although the shutters are closed, the white 
rays pierce through the chinks and lie like sword-blades along the 
floor. The study is pleasant, the wine refreshing, and I begin to feel 
better by the northern window. The house seems built on nothing. 
Fifty feet-—more than that—a hundred feet below me there are gar- 
dens, gardens caught somehow in the hollow of the hill, and planted 
with trees—tall trees, for swings hang out of them; otherwise I should 
not know they were tall. From this window they look like shrubs, 
and beyond the houses that surround these gardens Paris spreads out 
over the plain, an endless tide of bricks and stone, splashed with white 
where the sun shines on some railway station or great boulevard; a 
dim, reddish mass, like a gigantic brick-field, and far away a line 
of hills, and above the plain a sky as pale and faint as the blue ash 
of a cigarette. I cannot look upon this city without emotion; it 
has been all my life to me. I came here in my youth, I relinquished 
myself to Paris, never extending once my adventure beyond Bas Meu- 
don, Ville d’Avray, Fontainebleau—and Paris has made me—how 
much of my mind do I owe to Paris? And by thus acquiring a father- 
land more ideal than the one birth had arrogantly imposed, because 
deliberately chosen, I have doubled my span of life, sure of. finding 
there all the span of life. Do I not exist in two countries? Have 
I not furnished myself with two sets of thoughts and sensations? 
Ah! the delicate delight of owning wn pays ami—a country where you 
may go when you are weary to madness of the routine of life, sure of 
finding there all the sensations of home, plus that of amorous caprice. 
. . . The pleasure of a literature that is yours without being wholly 
your own, a literature that is like an exquisite mistress in whom you 
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find consolation for all the commonplaces of life. The comparison 
is perfect, for although I know these French folk better than all else 
in the world, they must ever remain my pleasure and not my work in 
life. It is strange that this should be so, for, in truth, I know them 
strangely well. I can see them living their lives from hour to hour; 
I know what they would say on any given occasion. There is Paul. 
I understand nothing more completely than that man’s mind. I know 
its habitual color, and every varying shade, and yet I may not make 
him the hero of a novel nor lay the scene in Montmartre, though I 
know it so well. I know when he dresses, how long he takes to dress, 
and what he wears. I know the breakfast he eats, and the streets 
down which he passes—their shape, their color, their smell. I know 
exactly how life came to him, how it has affected him. The day I 
met him in London!—Paul in London!—he was there to meet une 
petite fermiére with whom he had started an intrigue when he went 
to Normandy to finish his novel. Paul is fonciérement bon; he mar- 
ried her, and this is their abode. There is the salle @ manger fur- 
nished with a nice sideboard in oak, and six chairs to match; on the 
left is their bedroom, and there is the baby’s cot, a present from 
le grand, le cher et illustre maitre. Paul and Mrs. Paul get up at 
twelve and they loiter over breakfast; some friends come in and they 
loiter over les petits verres. About four Paul begins to write his arti- 
cle, which he finishes, or nearly finishes, before dinner. They loiter 
over dinner until it is time for Paul to take his article to the news- 
paper. He loiters in the printing office or the café until his proof is 
ready, and when that is corrected he loiters in the many cafés of the 
Faubourg Montmartre, smoking interminable cigars, finding his way 
back to the Butte between three and four in the morning. Paul is 
fat and of an equable temperament. He believes in naturalism all 
day, particularly after a breakfast over les petits verres. He never 
said an unkind word to anyone, and I am sure never thought one. 
He used to be fond of grisettes, but since he married he has thought 
of no one but his wife. JI écrit des choses ratdes, but no woman ever 
had a better husband. Now you know him as well as I do. Here are 
his books: The Rougon-Macquart series, each volume presented to 
him by the author, Goncourt, Huysmanns, Duranty, Ceard, Maupas- 
sant, Hennique, etc., in a word, the works of those with whom I grew 
up, they who tied my first literary pinafore round my neck. But here 
are Les Moralités Légendaires, by Jules Laforgue, and Les Iilumina- 
tions, by Rimbaud. Paul has not read these books; they were sent 
to him, I suppose, for review, and put away on the bookcase, all uncut; 
their authors do not visit here. And this sets me thinking that one 
knows very little of any generation except one’s own. True, that I 
know a little more of the symbolists than Paul. I am the youngest 
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of the naturalists, the eldest of the symbolists. The naturalists af- 
fected the art of painting, the symbolists the art of music; and since 
the symbolists there has been no artistic manifestation—the game is 
played out. When Huysmanns and Paul and myself are dead it will 
be as impossible to write a naturalistic novel as to revive the mega- 
therium. Where is Hennique? When Monet is dead it will be as 
impossible to paint an impressionistic picture as to revive the ichthyo- 
saurus. A little world of ideas goes by every five-and-twenty years, 
and the next that emerges will be incomprehensible to me, as incom- 
prehensible as Monet was to Corot... . Was the young generation 
knocking at the door of the Opera Comique last night? If the music 
was the young generation I am sorry for it. It was the second time 
I had gone to hear its music, and I left exasperated after the third act. 
A friend was with me and he left, but for different reasons; he suf- 
fered in his ears; it was my intelligence that suffered. Why did the 
flute play the chromatic scale when the boy said, “J/ faut que cela 
soit un grand navire’? and why were all the ’cellos in motion when 
the girl answered, “Cela ow bien tout outre chose’? I suffered be- 
cause of the divorce of the orchestra and singers, the singers spoke 
through music. It was monotonous as the Sahara, league after league, 
and I lost amid sands. A chord is heard in “ Lohengrin” to sustain 
Elsa’s voice and it performs its purpose; a motive is heard to attract 
attention to a certain part of the story, and it fills its purpose; when 
Ortrude shrieks out the motive of the secret, and in its simplest form, 
at the church door, the method may be criticised as crude, but the 
crudest melodrama is better than this desert wandering. And while 
I ponder on the music of the younger generation, remembering the per- 
plexity it had caused me, I heard a vagrant singing on the other side 
of the terrace: 


“Moi, je m’en fous, 
Je reste dans mon trou.” 


and I say, “I hear the truth in the mouth of the vagrant minstrel, 
one who possibly has no trou to lay his head. Ht mot aussi, je reste 
dans mon trou, et mon trou est assez beau que jy reste car mon trou 
est—Richard Wagner. My trow is the Ring—the Sacrosant Ring. 
Again I fell to musing. The intention of Liszt and Wagner and 
Strauss was to write music. However long Wotau might ponder on 
Mother Earth, the moment came when the violins begin and the spring 
uncloses, and the lovers fly to the woods. 

The vagrant continued his wail, and forgetful of Paul, forgetful of 
all things but the philosophy of the minstrel of the Butte, I picked my 
way down the tortuous streets repeating: 


“ Moi, je m’en fous, 
Je reste dans mon trou.” 
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V. 

Tue day dies in sultry languor. A warm night breathes upon 
this town, and in the exhaustion of light and hush of sound life 
strikes sharply on the ear and brain. 

I returned home early in the evening, and sitting in the window, 
read till surprised by the dusk; and when my eyes could no longer 
follow the printed page, holding the book between finger and thumb, 
my face resting on the other hand, I looked out on the garden, allow- 
ing my heart to fill with memories. 

A line of leafage nearly hides the Thames, but the line dips, reveal- 
ing a strip of gray water; warehouses and a factory chimney rise up 
phantasmal and gray upon a dead and colorless sky. Four lamps, two 
on each side of the factory chimney, look across the river; one con- 
stantly goes out,—always the same lamp,—and a moment after it 
springs into place again. 

Across my window a beautiful branch waves like a feather fan. It 
is the only part of the picture worked out in detail. I watch its soft 
and almost imperceptible swaying, and am tempted to count the leaves. 
Below it, and a little beyond it, between it and the river, the night 
gathers in the gardens; and there amid dead greens, the black stain 
of a man’s coat passes, and in a line with the coat, on the beautifully 
swaying branch, a belated sparrow is hopping from twig to twig, awaken- 
ing his mates in his search for a satisfactory resting-place. In the 
sharp towers of Temple Gardens the pigeons have gone to sleep. I 
can see the cots under the conical caps of slate. 

My dinner was a simple one, a cut off the joint at the “ Rainbow,” 
a bit of cheese, a glass of port. And now in the pleasant torpor of 
digestion my brain becomes strangely clear, and through a strange 
lucidity of mind memories rise, memories of weeks spent amid the 
old stairways and courtyards of Dieppe, memories of a summer wear- 
ing itself away in the quiet valley of Brittany, memories of gables 
and their projecting shadows, memories of stillness falling on desolate 
lands. All the griefs and failures of those distant years I feel again 
and am interested, am touched—how pathetic life is to look back upon. 
Memories of women? Of course. The charm of thin, blond women, 
pale, perverse eyes, the gleam of fawn-colored hair, and a haunting 
odor of heliotrope, cruel women in whose perverse eyes deception alone 
shone always, even when they were children. In a drawing-room of 
long ago, stiff and middle-class, notwithstanding the crowns placed 
over the tall portraits, I see a picture of two children. Both are fair, 
but she is fairer than corn, and in her pale eyes and thinly curved 
lips there is a mixed expression of yearning and restlessness; as the 
child was so is the woman, and Georgette has lived to paper one entire 
wall of her bedroom with the trophies won in the battle-fields of ardently 
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danced cotillons. The other child is of stricter nature, and even now 
her slightly darker ringlets are less wanton than her sister’s, and hang 
around her face less fancifully, and looking through her pensive eyes 
it is as easy to predict children for her as cotillon favors for the other. 
In these hours of smiling melancholy we remember those who deceived 
us, those who made us suffer, and in hours like these, faces, fragments 
of faces, rise out of the past, the line of a bent neck, the whiteness of 
a hand, but never the eyes—they are always averted. 

I listen to the long road breaking through the stillness like a tide 
upon the beach. What is each generation but a tide? A little sound 
and fury, and each is drawn back into the ocean. I listen to the dull 
roar of general life, and reflect, and then, passing from it, I consider 
the problem of my own individual life, so strange in its simplicity, 
so pathetic in its little folly, nothing better and nothing worse than 
a toy, a marvellously painted toy with an amusing squeak in it—a 
squeak which is amusing or wearying just as the mood moves you to 
listen. The gross, jaded, uncouth present has slipped from me as a 
garment might, and I see the past like a little show, struggles and 
heart-breakings of long ago, watching it with all the same indifferent 
curiosity as I might the regulated mimicry of a stage play. Pictures 
from the past come and go without an effort of will. I see my past 
life as I might see the world above reflected in evening waters. The 
picture now before me is one of guests assembled for a dinner-party 
at the Comtesse Ninon de Calvador’s. A very young man arrives with 
a bouquet, for it is Ninon’s féte. As she rises from her chair to receive 
him, she displays the lines of her ample form, swathed in a bright 
blue tea-gown. The room is her boudoir; the walls are hung with 
strange drawings and pictures of herself; and from the garden come 
terrible cries from the caged apes. Above the broken furniture appears 
a tall young man, an astonishingly small head set on wide shoulders. 
He has been engaged in contemplation of a picture representing steam- 
engines in the course of construction, and when I ask him if he sells 
his pictures laughs derisively; he is occupied in considering the rhythm 
of color. I see a strange, thin face, like an ecce homo, a wretched form 
clothed in a silk shirt; he is playing the piano; he is playing, I am 
told, his setting of Charles Cross’s monologue, “The Dried Herring.” 
The celebrated Villiers de L’Isle Adam comes in about the middle 
of dinner fumbling at his shirt collar, which does not hold together, 
and apologizing for being late, and assuring us that he has already 
dined. Fortunately for him, the statement is not believed. He has 
brought with him a young man who sadly misconducts himself, for 
instead of accepting without protest a plate in which a cat has just 
been fed he loses his temper, thumps the table, and exclaims, “ Ht bien 
je casse tout.” 
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The scene closed suddenly as a magic lantern show, and I begin 
to ponder on this strange Madame Ninon de Calvador, on her love 
of strange art and her love of artists. She did not love great artists, 
her love was given to those who are known in Paris as les ratés, and 
to be near her beloved ratés she didn’t live in the Champs Elysées, or 
any neighboring street, as would have been suitable to her fortune and 
rank, but in some mysterious street,—I think it was Rue le Moine,— 
a dilapidated street hidden behind the Boulevard de Clichy. A dingy 
quarter, no doubt, but one in which there were some handsome houses. 
The dining-room was large, and this was well, for the strange and 
original fashion in which Ninon spent her money was by keeping open 
house; all the ratés of Montmartre could dine there when they liked— 
every day if they pleased. Any raté might introduce another raté, the 
only restriction being that whoever came to dine had written poems 
and novels which no newspaper could print or painted pictures that 
could not be hung in any exhibition. I remember the garden in which 
lived Ninon’s pets—macaws, monkeys, squirrels, and many cats. The 
cats were free to wander about the house, sometimes to the great dis- 
comfort of the musician a certain smell had interrupted beautiful 
singing. As the dark cloth is illuminated again and we see a picture, 
the garden becomes visible to me. Sometimes a group forms round the 
guitarist, and the pure notes of a woman’s voice goes up through the 
stillness. Others stroll towards the house, collect about the piano, and 
they come again into the fragrant air with scarves about their shoulders. 
Some speak of love, all dream of love, attitudes grow more abandoned, 
white and pensive hands fall clasped over knees, and among the half- 
seen faces I catch sight of a tall, blond woman with earnest eyes. No 
one knows her, and it is impossible to discover who had brought her 
here. It is said that she is Ninon’s cousin, the wife of a rich commer- 
cant. Now I see myself talking to her. She says she has not been in 
artistic society before, and seems pleasurably surprised at the com- 
pany in which she finds herself. But our talk is interrupted by a poet 
improvising verses, and he has selected her as a subject for his licen- 
tious verses—reassure yourself, reader, licentious merely from the point 
of view of prosody. He begins: 


“Ta unque est de santal sur les vifs frissons d’or, 
Mais c’est une autre, que j’adore.” 


The women draw round the poet, and sit circlewise. His pale hair 
hangs about his fine features, he is a sort of sensual Christ. . . . Now 
and again verses from a poem that I have forgotten reach me. The 
women still sit circlewise as if enchanted; the night inspires him, and 
he improvises a trifle that he has been pondering for days: 
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‘*Lune bléme et sans auréole, 
Avec les langueurs d’une créole, 
Vous revez douloureusement 
Dans le pays d’azur endormant; 


“ Tendes que les pales fontaines, 
Comme des flutes de lointaines, 
Exhalent vers les cieux blafords 
La détresse des nénuphars.” 


But the languor of the night is over; the blue is turning gray, and 
now I can see into the branches of the tree, and distinguish the gro- 
tesque form of the ape that broke his chain last night; all night he 
interrupted the poet. . . . How still the air is! Now the cocks are 
answering each other; loud is their shrilling!—so loud that I awake, 
and am surprised to find myself sitting at my window in King’s Bench 
Walk. A moment ago I was in Madame Ninon de Calvador’s garden 
and every whit as much as I am in King’s Bench Walk. Ninon de 
Calvador—what has become of her? The rest of her story is unknown 
to me, and I sit looking into the darkness for a long time until some- 
thing strikes a match. Yes, I remember; the journalist who had eaten 
out of the cat’s plate wrote a description of her in the Gil Blas, and 
she learned for the first time how the world viewed her hospitality, and 
how misinterpreted were her efforts to benefit the arts and the artists. 


It seems to me that I heard—who told me I cannot tell, all this is 50 . 


long ago—but it seems to me that I heard that it was this article that 
killed her. 

The passing of things is always a moving subject for meditation, 
and it is strange how accident will bring back a scene, explicit in every 
detail—the tree taking shape upon the pale sky, and the hairy ugliness 
of the ape in the branches, the ducks betaking themselves to the pond, 
the poet talking to the commercant’s wife, Madame de Calvador lean- 
ing on her lover’s arm. Had I a palette, I could match the blue of the 
peignoir with the faint gray in the sky. I could make a picture out 
of that dusky suburb. Had I a pen, I could write verses about these 
people of old time, but the picture would be a shrivelled thing com- 
pared with the dream, and the verses would limp; the moment I 
sought a pen the pleasure of the meditation which is still with me, 
which still endures, would vanish. Better sit by my window and enjoy 
what remains of the mood and the memory. The mood has nearly 
passed; the desire of action is approaching. . . . I would give much 
for another memory, but memory may not be beckoned, and my mind 
is dark now, dark as the garden; the swaying, fan-like bough by my 
window is nearly one mass of green; the last sparrow has fallen asleep. 
I hear nothing. . . . But I hear a horse trotting in the Strand. 
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HE baby did not go alone, of course. No! He was too young 
T to do that, being only three and a half years old at the time. 
Jim and I went with him. He took us, or we took him, I don’t 
know which exactly, neither does Jim; anyway, it does not matter 
very much—we all three went together, and in spite of the baby’s 
mother! I think the mother wanted very much to go along, so did 
Mrs. Jim, and the little girl, and the maids, but we really could not 
take everybody, you see; we had to draw the line somewhere, so we 
drew it at the ladies. “I dest want to do wif de men,” said the baby 
proudly, and as it was preéminently his own particular fishing excur- 
sion, we had to humor him, of course. 

Jim—he is forty-seven years old, if he is a day!—was very fond 
of the baby, and it was not his baby either, it was mine. I don’t 
usually call the baby “ it,” seeing that he is a little boy, but that time 
it seemed more grammatical to do so. 

But where was I? Oh, yes, talking about Jim! Jim—he had 
other names than that, of course, big, handsome, grown-up names like 
you see in story-books—had a fishing and hunting lodge in the moun- 
tains of Minnesota, not far from the Mississippi River. We all sailed 
down the river with the baby in a little stern-wheeled steamboat called 
the Cyclone! And it was the tamest, quietest cyclone I was ever 
caught in out West. It was very pleasant up in the pilot-house, and 
being an old sailor myself, the captain let me steer the boat while the 
baby and Jim and Mrs. Jim and Jim’s little girl and the baby’s mother 
and the maids all ate peanuts! They ate five large bags too. The 
baby wanted to steer the boat himself, but we persuaded him to accept 
peanuts instead. 

The lodge—they called it Brook Lodge—was a most delightful 
place. There was a log house for the grown-ups, with a men’s side 
and a women’s side, separated by a curtain which was tucked up during 
the day. It—the cabin, that is—had eight sleeping-berths in it, two 
in each corner, one above the other, like a Pullman car, and in the 
end of it was a huge rock fireplace. There was another log cabin for 
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the children and the maids,—the baby slept there,—and still another 
house for a kitchen, named the Waldorf-Astoria. The dining-room 
was made out of wire screens bolted together, with a canvas roof over 
it; there was an ice-house, a stable, and so on; and the bath-room was 
a tent with a real tin tub in it on a board floor. 

It was quite dark when we drove up to the place, and we all had 
to work very hard for awhile opening the cabins, preparing supper, 
building fires, carrying water, and getting ready for the night. Jim 
believed in everybody working. Even the baby worked; he ran around 
everywhere and bossed the job—he and Jim. As for me, I brought 
in seventeen large logs for the fire !—a thing I had not attempted since 
I was a boy and had to do chores at home. 

The lodge stood on the top of a high hill covered with trees, which 
happened to be situated just where three valleys met; through each 
of them ran a little brook filled with fish. The whole place was sur- 
rounded with mountains, and out there they had farms on the moun- 
tain tops! We could see the brown wheat-fields on the crests. The 
baby had caught just one solitary fish in all his life. That was in 
the Adirondacks the year before. He capsized the boat with me in it 
when he caught it, and he remembered about it and wanted to do it 
again—catch fish, I mean, not capsize a boat, of course, that part he 
did not like at all, neither did I! So Jim, who was the nicest fellow 
in the world and great chums with the baby, planned to take him fish- 
ing in the morning. 

That morning it rained. I never saw it rain cats-and-dogs, but 
if it ever did or could rain cats-and-dogs, I am sure it would have 
done it then. The baby was miserable, so were we. It looked as 
though it would rain forever. We wanted to take him anyway, rain 
or no rain, but the baby’s mother said no. She put her foot down too 
when she said it. The baby’s mother’s foot is small, but the baby and 
I have learned that when it comes down it covers all the necessary 
territory. So we had to amuse ourselves the best way we could before 
the log fires in the cabins, praying and hoping the rain would cease. 
Meanwhile we busied ourselves by getting everything ready in case 
it ever did clear. 

Sure enough, at about three o’clock the rain at last stopped. It 
was cold and damp; the sky remained overcast and threatening; the 
woods, the fields, and especially the weeds and grass bordering the 
brooks, were soaking wet; and the brooks themselves were full to 
overflowing with dark, muddy water. The prospects for good fishing, 
therefore, were not brilliant. Unfortunately, we could only spend one 
day at the lodge, so we had to go fishing then or not at all. Besides, 
we really wanted to go—to take him, that is. So we begged the baby’s 
mother,—at least we got Mrs. Jim to do it for us,—and at last she 
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said we might take him, although she knew it would be the death of 
him. 

We fixed him up for the occasion with great care. We did not wish 
to kill the haby because we—he, I mean—wanted to go fishing. A 
pair of rubber boots belonging to Jim’s little girl were brought out. 
The baby eyed them dubiously while the rest of us smiled. “You 
won’t laugh at me, mamma,” he said nervously, “w’en I det ’em on 
me, will you?” ‘The baby, like most persons,—male persons, that is,— 
objected to being laughed at. The boots came up to his middle nearly. 
We covered his overcoat with an old blue sweater, too large for him, 
which came down to his boots, and then we put one of Jim’s old caps 
on his head. He looked so funny when he was dressed finally that his 
mother and Mrs. Jim and the others had to go out behind the cabin 
and laugh into the rain-barrels for fear he would hear them and have 
his feelings hurt. Babies have feelings, you know, just like boys and 
girls and grown-ups. Jim and I did not laugh. We were proud of 
our handiwork. So was the baby. You should have seen him. 

During the day we had given much thought to the question of 
transportation. The baby could not walk in those boots, or through 
the weeds either. We had to carry him, that was certain. Jim sug- 
gested that we take him in a barrel. Mrs. Jim and the baby’s mother 
said that was absurd, but we thought not. So Jim hunted up a cement- 
barrel, and I, being an old sailor, made a rope sling with two handles 
to it to carry the barrel. 

Well, we had it ready at last, and into it we loaded the baby with 
the bait and some other things, and each seizing a handle we started 
off down the hill, the whole family looking gleefully on. The baby 
was very doubtful about the barrel. It was too short, we soon found, 
and as the baby’s weightiest part is his head—he is a very large- 
headed, brainy infant—the whole contrivance with him in it was de- 
cidedly top-heavy, and lurched to and fro frightfully as we slipped and 
stumbled down the steep, wet hill. It is a wonder he was not pitched 
out. The baby was plucky, however, and he held to the barrel tightly, 
but when we reached the bottom he ejaculated quite brokenly between 
swings, “ Dis barrel makes me awshul sick!” It was enough to make 
an old sailor, like myself, seasick, I guess. So we took him out. Away 
up at the top of the hill the ladies, who could see us quite plainly, 
were yelling, “We told you so!” But we did not pay any attention to 
them then, as you may imagine. 

After that one of us carried the baby pickaback, while the other 
one carried the barrel, the rod, the bait, and the other things. We 
took turns carrying the baby; he was the heaviest, although the barrel 
and the other things were most awkward to handle. Jim carried the 
baby most of the time. He hasn’t had so many babies to carry as I 
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have and it was more of a novelty to him than to me, so I let him 
gladly. You have no idea how heavy that baby got before we reached 
the creek. I never knew before that a child’s weight could increase 
so greatly in so short a time. It seemed a long time too. 

Well, we reached what looked like a good place for fishing at last. 
We set the baby down in the grass temporarily, and while Jim baited 
the hook I fixed our famous fishing-barrel as close to the water’s 
edge as possible, so as to make a nice, dry, convenient place for the 
baby to fish from. Then I sat down in the wet grass and held the bar- 
rel by the rope handle to keep it from sliding into the creek. Then 
Jim put the baby in the barrel, handed him the small rod, and pro- 
ceeded to give him his first lesson. 

The baby was an apt pupil. In about ten seconds he got a fierce 
bite. He pulled frantically, and out of the water came a big sucker 
about a foot long! I don’t know which was the more surprised, the 
sucker or the baby. ‘The infant yelled like mad and dropped the rod. 
We did not know just why he yelled—fear or excitement, perhaps 
both. Anyway, Jim grabbed the pole and I grabbed Jim with my free 
hand, so we did not all slide into the brook then. We gave the baby 
the pole again and he finally landed the fish high and dry on the 
bank. As it lay flapping and wriggling in the grass he eyed it glee- 
fully and shouted and screamed and clapped his hands with trium- 
phant joy. We did too. It was as much fun as going-to-the-circus- 
with-the-children used to be. 

We all made so much noise over this first capture at that place 
that there was no use in trying it there any longer, so we unhooked 
the fish, put it in the fishing bag slung over the baby’s shoulder, and 
started off again. 

This time we found a likely trout-hole. We were most anxious 
to have the baby catch a trout if possible. So we fixed things as 
before and cautioned him to be very quiet, as trout do not like noise. 
He was as still as a mouse after we got him planted in his barrel again, 
rod in hand. It was a bad day for trout, but we almost had one, at 
least we thought so, when the baby suddenly broke the exciting silence 
by a frightened howl! .“ Sh-sh-sh!” I said, but the howling only in- 
creased in volume. “ What’s the matter?” asked Jim. “ Dis fish is 
bitin’ me in de stummick!” wailed the baby, pointing to the bag, which 
had slipped around so that it hung before his waist-band. The fish 
he had caught and placed in the bag had suddenly commenced wrig- 
gling, which had scared the young angler out of his wits. Of course, 
we lost that trout. 

We explained matters and quieted him down. In the middle of it 
all he got another bite, dropped the rod, and away it went. Jim got 
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it, he also got very wet, but when the baby pulled out his second fish, 
another sucker, he said he did not mind it—getting wet, I mean. 

Well, we fished the brook for about five miles, more or less, and the 
baby caught one sucker per mile. The last effort was attended by sev- 
eral circumstances of an unusual and dramatic nature. 

The bank of the creek was everywhere very slippery and the 
standing-ground very narrow. I planted my heels in the ooze and 
sat down with my back against the bank, holding the barrel between my 
knees, on one of which Jim calmly and recklessly sat down. They 
were all depending upon me, you see. In the excitement of catching 
the last fish something gave way, my feet slipped; how it ever happened 
I cannot explain—of course it was the baby’s fault, since he brought 
us fishing. Anyway, we all fell in. That is, Jim and I did. As we 
slipped we both desperately caught at the barrel and lifted it clear of 
the water. The baby gallantly hung on to the edge with one hand and 
with the other clutched desperately the rod. When matters quieted 
down again he calmly remarked to his two faithful servitors—Jim and 
me, you know—standing breast high in the ice-cold water above our 
waists, “I dot anudder fish!” Inasmuch as the fish had been flapping 
in our faces for the last half minute we were quite aware of the fact. 

We put the baby, still in his barrel, back on the bank again, clam- 
bered out of the brook slowly, and sadly sat down by the barrel and 
emptied the water out of our long wading-boots and looked plaintively 
at the young fisherman. He was a wise baby indeed. I said before 
that he was large-headed and brainy. He returned our mournful and 
beseeching gaze with interest and at last remarked gravely, “I dess 
I'll do home now. I had anush.” 

We too had had “anush.” So we carried him back over the hills 
and through the fields and far away—awfully “far away,” by the way 
—till we reached the lodge again. There he was received, with his six 
suckers and his two servitors, with open arms by his mother and by 
Mrs. Jim, and by the little girl and all the rest. I guess they were 
glad they had not gone along when they saw us. 

The next morning was bright and sunny. We had an hour or 
two at our disposal before the time for leaving came. We dressed him 
up as before and “kodacked” him. That baby wanted to go fishing 
again, but this time we demurred. As I said before, we had had 
“anush” to last us for some time—and it was Sunday, anyway. 
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* 
I. 
HE garden lay at the back of the house across a level stretch 
T of ground and then mounted the hill terrace by terrace. On 
the level it was laid out in smooth, grass-carpeted courts, divided 
from each other by hedges and dwarf trees, and these open-air rooms 
were furnished with stone settles and tables, with tall vases, and statues 
of nymphs and fauns who seemed to whisper together in the June moon- 
light under the fountain’s splash. 

A strange woman, gray and ghostly, came stealing behind the 
hedges, flitting from bush to bush till she reached a marble Pan on 
his pedestal beside the copper beech, and there she stopped to listen. 

Below the statue was a carved seat, sheltered from view by a semi- 
circle of trees, and on the seat, with hands clasped, sat a pair of lovers. 
The girl gazed into the impassioned face beside her and recognized the 
inevitable. The man, with wider sympathy, took all nature into his 
confidence. He looked at the glory of the summer night, on the moon 
riding high above them and her broken reflection in the fountain at 
their feet, and knew the rapture that filled his soul must perforce 
express itself but brokenly in human speech, and so he said only,— 

“T love you.” 

The girl, as if terrified at her own emotions, first shrank from him 
and then flung herself on his breast. 

The eyes of Pan leered wickedly, and the hair on his goatish thighs 
seemed to undulate in the silver light as if shaken by suppressed laugh- 
ter; but the watcher behind his pedestal stretched out her thin arms 
in ecstasy and clasped the summer air. She raised her eyes as if 
giving thanks for the joy that had come, albeit vicariously, and gath- 
ering up her white dress moved softly away. Swiftly she ran down 
a grassy alley and up the terrace steps until she reached an enclosure 
of tiny flower-beds, banked like little graves, each fragrant with its 
own bloom except one, whose bosom of brown earth was bare of flowers. 

Ophelia Phoenix took from her arm a bag of faded silk and dropped 
it on the mound, and then she counted the flower-beds, noting them on 
her fingers. Perhaps her name and the nature of her sorrow had given 
direction to her dementia, making her identify herself with Hamlet’s 


lady-love until she paraphrased her speech. 
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“There are June roses,” she whispered, “that’s for my love; and 
poppies to make me sleep and dream of him; and phlox for his good 
deeds; and mignonette, sweet with his memory. He lacked but one 
thing,—the moral sense,—and that I mean to sow; perhaps I will 
share it some day with Pheoebe’s lover? If he should be without it and 
Mathilda knew, she’d part them!” 

She knelt on the ground and with her delicate fingers scraped fur- 
rows in the soil, then, opening her bag, she scattered her seeds and 
combed the earth over them, smoothing it tenderly. 

“Sunlight and dew and God’s good-will,” she crooned as if re- 
citing a charm to make them grow. 

The place seemed to hold her spell-bound, but finally she tore herself 
away and returned with furtive steps to the piazza, where Phebe stood 
waving a silent good-night to her lover as he disappeared behind the 
trees. 

The windows of the drawing-room were open, and sitting by a 
shaded lamp within was an old lady knitting. Her face was both fine 
and harsh, holy yet severe. 

The truants of the garden seemed to shrink from attracting her 
notice. They followed the veranda round the turn of the house before 
they spoke. 

“Don’t tell her,” whispered the old Ophelia. “She will make you 
give him up.” 

Pheebe gave a little cry of dismay. 

“What makes you say such wicked things?” she asked. “Aunt 
Mathilda could not be so cruel.” 

“She made me give up mine,” Ophelia whimpered. “He came 
courting me by the fountain just as young Randolph comes courting 
you, and I loved him enough to forgive him anything, but Mathilda 
found out things in his past—things we don’t talk about, Phoebe— 
and she parted us!” She ended in a passion of tears. 

Pheebe put her arms round the sobbing woman. 

“Ts he still alive?” she asked. 

“He was drowned,” she answered, shivering, “lost with his ship 
one bitter winter night. So cold! All icicles and snow and frozen 
sea-foam, and he went down, down, down. I’ve been down with him!” 

She shuddered and gasped for breath, as if the weight of water 
crushed her breast. Then suddenly her mood changed. “But I 
brought his spirit back!” she cried, “and I’ve buried it in my little 
garden on the terrace.” 

“Poor Aunt Ophelia,” said the girl. “Why did you give him up?” 

The question seemed to startle the old woman with sudden fear. 
She ran to the edge of the veranda and looked down into the shrub- 
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beries. She listened to make sure they were alone, and then she sunk 
her voice to a whisper as she told the secret of her doom. 
“Hush,” she said, “you must never tell—he had no moral sense!” 


II. 

THE elder Miss Phoenix was taking gentle exercise in her garden 
before the heat of the day. She bore with exemplary patience the sins 
of her forefathers, made manifest in rheumatic gout, for she limped as 
she walked, and leaned for support on a cane with a crotch. Her 
stately figure gave dignity to her limp, and she carried herself with 
conscious pride. Her gray hair was simply parted under an old- 
fashioned bonnet, a shawl of China crépe concealed her shoulders, and 
her black silk dress swept the velvet of the turf. 

The summer day was perfect—the sun’s rays affecting that mock- 
modesty we call atmosphere; the grass and trees and flowers radiated 
color as if they gloried to exist. The birds were bathing in the foun- 
tain and the bees sang their sleepy tune. 

Miss Phoenix had a soul to mark the sweetness; it even stirred in 
her a desire for expression. Like most unsympathetic people she was 
sentimental, for sentiment gives play to the softer feelings common to 
austere natures along lines of their choosing, whereas sympathy is 
apt to make fortuitous demands at variance with their moods. 

Miss Phoenix’s mood was atune to praise sensuously pure. Tenny- 
son was the poet of her youth; she quoted, and her limp halted the 
lines,— 

“ The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree; 


The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea.” 


Here she emerged from the acacia walk which had suggested the 
lyric, and came upon a blaze of flower-beds surrounding the fountain 
in the Court of Pan. To her right the gardens lay basking in the heat 
of the sun, and down the terrace steps tripped Phcebe with a basket 
of roses held against her hip and a scarlet hibiscus in her blue-black 
hair. She was dusky as a Hindoo, with a clear red color in her lips 
and cheeks, and she moved with supple grace. Her eyes were set far 
apart, soft as a fawn’s; her mouth a wide bow, infinitely sweet; her 
teeth milk-white as the acacia blossoms. 

A peacock, disturbed by her passing from his perch on the terrace 
wall, raised a harsh outcry and moved crossly away, and the girl stood 
still and tried to woo him back with blandishments of voice and 
gesture. ; 

The picture was observed by Miss Phoenix under the edge of her 
parasol, and inspired her to a more passionate choice in her verse,— 
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“ Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun.” 


“There’s not much of the lily about Phoebe except in the white- 
ness of her soul. God keep her safe from evil—I had almost said from 
love.” 

This she murmured half aloud, and then caught her breath as if 
something pricked her heart—perhaps an electric spark from her own 
youth along the silver wire of memory. 

Whatever of imagination and tenderness survived in Miss Phoenix 
went out to Pheebe, the one bright thing in the dull life of the old 
house, but she did not spoil her with indulgence. She had an admoni- 
tion for the girl—even more, a word of blame, though Pheebe’s beauty 
vanquished its severity. 

“T have heard rumors that distress me,” said Miss Pheenix. “Did 
you meet Hugo Randolph by accident or appointment last evening in 
the garden? You do not answer? When visitors come here after 
dark by other means than the front door, I consider them intruders. 
You know the parable about the sheep-fold, Phebe? I also have a 
ewe lamb te guard; let me be sure she is not following the voice of a 
stranger.” 

Phoebe had prized her secret per se; its privacy was part of her 
romance; but at the gentleness of this pastoral rebuke her reserve 
melted and she poured out the truth. She threw her flowers on the 
ground and clasped her hands as if she held her emotion between the 
palms. 

“T love him!” she confessed. 

“You love a man you have known only a week! You are mad, 
Phebe.” 

The warning of Ophelia lay heavy on the girl’s heart, and her 
voice trembled as she pleaded his cause. 

“Don’t part us!” she exclaimed. “It was you who brought us 
together—you said he was the son of your oldest friend. .Why should 
you doubt him ?” 

“T distrust concealment,” said Miss Phoenix. 

“But it concerns only ourselves; why should we tell it?” urged 
Pheebe, dimly conscious that she was surrendering something precious. 
For concealment in first love is but another name for modesty; when 
our feelings are in the velvet we shrink from locking them with the 
hard horns of conventionality. 

The elder lady spoke with reproach. 

“Tt concerns all who love you how you choose your husband. If 
young Randolph is worthy of you, I shall not try to part you. It is 
you who are unkind in your distrust of me.” 
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“Oh Aunt Mathilda,” said the child, throwing her arms round 
her neck, “he is worthy of an angel, let alone a foolish little girl like 
me. He is the very soul of honor, and, indeed, we meant to tell 
sometime, only not quite so soon. Can’t you understand ?” 

Miss Phoenix kissed the flushed cheek and said with a tone of 
something like youthful mischief,— 

“Here comes your friend Hugo’s father, Phebe.” 

A sudden shyness overcame the girl. She picked up her flowers 
and flew down the acacia walk just as a servant guided a dignified 
old gentleman across the court. He had a coronet of silver hair, 
features finely modelled, and his dress, though somewhat obsolete, gave 
distinction to his presence. 

“Mathilda,” he said, raising his friend’s withered hand to his lips, 
“my boy loves your girl. Will you give her to us?” 

All hardness left the old lady’s face at this plain statement. 

“Most willingly,” she answered, “provided you'll go bail for his 
being as good a man as his father. We have been friends for fifty 
years, Horatio, and in that time I have never known you guilty of an 
unworthy action or a mean thought. Is Hugo built on the same pat- 
tern? You see, I have lost sight of him for so many years. College 
and travel and money-making, and your avoidance of your country- 
place since your wife’s death, have made us strangers.” 

“And in spite of my neglect of the country you still think me a 
good man! Upon my word, your views are broadening.” His smile, 
while teasing, was very sweet, but Miss Pheenix resented the frivolity. 

“We were speaking of Hugo,” she said primly. “I wish to know 
more of his character and life.” 

Mr. Randolph repressed an impatient sigh. 

“He has the character of an upright man and a gentleman; as 
to his life, the papers have turned it inside out so completely there 
is nothing more to tell.” 

“The papers?” she repeated with a puzzled look. “What have the 
papers to do with Hugo? He is not in politics.” 

“ About his divorce,” the old man answered wearily. “You surely 
must know the wretched story. His wife and his best friend-——” 

Miss Phoenix beat the ground with her cane. “ His wife!” she 
interrupted. “Your son has a wife and comes here like a thief steal- 
ing my Pheebe’s love? That for his upright character!” and she 
snapped her fingers. “I’m ashamed of you, Horatio.” 

“Oh, be reasonable!” he said. “We both supposed you knew the 
story—it is public property—and I honored you for your kindness 
in receiving Hugo in spite of old-fashioned prejudices. He hasn’t a 
wife—the courts have set him free. You may search the world before 
you find such another husband for Phoebe!” 
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“Then let her stay unmarried,” said Miss Phoenix, “it is the safer 
portion. If a man of your integrity cannot see the wickedness of 
winning a girl’s heart before finding out whether she knew of his 
misfortune,—not to say disgrace,—morals have come to a low stand- 
ard.” 

“There is no disgrace!” thundered Mr. Randolph, thoroughly 
angry. “You are talking wildly, Mathilda. Are you wiser than the 
courts ?” 

“Perhaps,” she said obstinately, “but not wiser than the Gospel.” 

“Even that is on Hugo’s side!” 

“You are mistaken,” she urged gently; “it allows his reasons for 
divorce and condemns remarriage.” 

“That is a matter of interpretation, Mathilda, too slender to base 
a persecution upon. You are fanatical on certain subjects. You have 
wrecked Ophelia’s life. Spare Phoebe!” 

“And you, Horatio, might have spared me that unjust reproach. 
I saw my duty then, just as I see it now. Character is all that matters 
in the ties of life, and in that finer web of truth which underlies all 
character I find Hugo wanting.” 

“Let Phoebe judge for herself,” cried Mr. Randolph, as the girl, 
having overcome her shyness, crossed the court towards them. 

Miss Pheenix set her mouth more primly as she watched her niece’s 
approach, and answered her companion in a low voice: 

“You cannot for a moment suppose that I shall let a child of that 
age decide such a momentous question—and yet I can count upon 
Pheebe’s conscience. She has been brought up with a keen sense of 
duty. Right and wrong have no wavering lines in her mind. I 
warn you that she will reject your son with horror, though even if she 
should not it will make no difference.” 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed the old gentleman, losing patience, 
“has sympathy been left out of your composition? Come out of your 
cloistered sanctity, Mathilda, and for a few minutes be a human being. 
Look at old Pagan Pan up there; he is laughing at you!” 

Here Phoebe reached them and stretched out both hands to Mr. 
Randolph in greeting. 

“My dear. child,” he said, “ your aunt and I are quarrelling most 
cruelly about you and Hugo. He has had sorrows which I hoped you 
had taught him to forget, and now it seems you have never heard of 
them, and it is my hard luck to have to explain. It is a difficult story 
to tell a little girl!” He paused. 

Aunt Ophelia’s words—“ Mathilda found out things in his past 
life—things we don’t talk about, Phebe”—came hurtling across her 
mind, and her breath came thick and short. 

“Oh! don’t tell me!” she pleaded. “I was so happy.” 
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“A little courage and you shall be happy again,” said Mr. Ran- 
dolph, while Miss Phoenix stood listening in scornful aloofness. “ Hugo 
thought you knew he had been married, Pheebe.” 

“Married!” she gasped. ‘You mean he has a wife? Oh, no, I 
understand. She is dead. Poor Hugo! But all the same I wish he 
had been all mine.” 

“He is all yours, my child. She left him for another, and he is 


now——” 


“She is alive!” interrupted Phoebe. “The woman Hugo married 
is alive! What difference does it make what she did—she owns him! 
How could he be so cruel when I loved him so! Tell him I hate him! 
Tell him never to let me see his face again! I wish I were dead!” And 
Phoebe leaned her head against the pedestal of Pan and wept in an 
ecstasy of sorrow. 

Miss Phoenix turned triumphantly to Mr. Randolph. 

“You see!” she said, her clear, incisive tones reaching Phoebe 
above the tempest of her tears. “My niece has not disappointed me. 
She too values truth above happiness, and could not love a man so lack- 
ing in moral sense.” 

The words arrested the sobs, and Phcebe stood erect and faced her 
aunt. One hand was pressed against her throat and the other grasped 
her little, limp pocket-handkerchief; her swimming eyes blazed with 
passion. 

“Tt isn’t—the—moral—sense,” she avowed. “ It’s—the—other 
—woman!” 

Mr. Randolph allowed himself the exultation of a smile, indiscreet 
but pardonable. 

“You may call it ‘valuing truth,’ Mathilda,” he said, “but J call 
it a plain case of jealousy.” 

Miss Phoenix regarded her niece with angry contempt, but held her 
peace when she saw Mr. Randolph was about to speak. It was the 
courtesy of suppressed rage. 

The old gentleman drew Pheebe to him. 

“ Dear little girl,” he said, “the other woman no longer exists as far 
as Hugo is concerned. She has been married for two years to someone 
else, and my boy is as free legally as he is morally.” 

“Are you telling me the truth?” Phcebe cried, and hope sprang 
back into her eyes. “Then why does Aunt Mathilda look so angry?” 

“ At your childishness!” exclaimed Miss Phenix. “At your failure 
to grasp the lack of principle in his conduct! But whether deceit 
weighs with you or not, you shall be protected from your own folly. 
I forbid you to see him again.” 

“Here is a message from him, however,” said Mr. Randolph, offer- 
ing the girl her first love-letter. “When Hugo knew I was coming 
here he charged me to give you this.” 
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Before she could stretch out her hand Miss Phenix had taken the 
letter and thrown it furiously into the fountain. 

With a cry of dismay Pheebe plunged forward to rescue it, caught 
her foot in a trailing vine and fell, striking her head against the stone 
coping. There she lay, her dark curls mingling with the ivy of the 
fountain’s border, her senses dead to all appeal. 

“T hope you are satisfied with your work!” said Mr. Randolph, 
white with anger. 

“And you with yours!” she retorted. 

Still Phebe lay, quite unconscious. 

“Will you carry her to the house, Horatio?” asked the old lady 
more humbly. 

He lifted her with difficulty and began his short journey to the 
house with laboring breath. For the burdens of the old, whether men- 
tal or physical, strain their hearts to the breaking-point. 

Miss Phoenix limped beside them till they reached the door, and 
then she stood still and pointed to a sofa in the hall. 

“Put her down there, if you please; and mark my words, Hora- 
tio—she does not again cross that threshold until she has recovered 
her senses in every interpretation of the term. Say so to your son. 
Let him know from me that further pursuit of Phcebe will be cow- 
ardly.” 

Mr. Randolph stooped and kissed Phcebe’s little, cold hands. 

“You can count upon my son’s behaving like a man of spirit!” 
he said enigmatically, and was gone. 


i. 

THERE was no occasion to keep Phoebe, however rebellious, behind 
bolts and bars; for many hours she lay on her bed without moving, 
and when at last consciousness returned it came in a flood of pain 
and mental distress that held her prostrate. When hope is crushed 
there is no courage wherewith to fight sickness and sorrow, those twin 
evils who ever stalk hand in hand. 

The old doctor who had welcomed the girl into this world of 
suffering came daily and sat by her bedside. He talked privately to 
her aunt of nervous shock, and a strange sapping of the child’s strength, 
and with a glance at Ophelia he murmured something about neurotic 
tendencies. He suggested change of scene as soon as she could be 
moved, and looked inquiringly at Miss Phoenix as one who invites a 
confidence. But that astute lady, who held the key to the enigma, 
kept her own counsel, and Phoebe made no complaint. 

Finally one July day, when the heat was so oppressive that Aunt 
Mathilda relaxed her vigilance and dozed after lunch in her arm- 
chair, Aunt Ophelia stole in to Phoebe and knelt beside her bed. On 
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the sheet she laid a tender sprig and lifted the girl’s thin hand and 
raade the fingers trace the line of stalk and leaf. 

“Tt is growing!” she whispered. 

Phoebe smiled feebly. Whatever of her old happy self was left 
struggled to respond to her younger aunt’s demands. 

“When it flowers,” pursued Ophelia, “Ill give it to him, and 
Mathilda will be satisfied, and you—happy with your lover, my dear.” 

“I have no lover,” said Phebe. “Aunt Mathilda parted us and 
Hugo seems content with her decision. That is the hardest part. At 
first I lay here listening for his footsteps, and if he had come I meant 
to go with him—strong or weak, rain or shine, by night or by day—I 
should have dragged myself to his arms if I died there; but he never 
came !” 

There were no tears; her tone was monotonous. 

Aunt Ophelia became terribly excited. She heard the nurse ap- 
proaching with Phcebe’s tray and knew her seconds there were num- 
bered. Her words tripped each other in her haste to get them said. 

“He did come every day, and Mathilda refused even to tell him 
how you were, and now he asks Doctor Wray instead. Shall I see 
him for you, Phebe, and tell him that for his sake you mean to live?” 

The faintest blush overspread the child’s cheek, and the whispered 
“Yes” had the ring of life. 

The nurse looked frightened and rather angry. 

“Miss Ophelia,” she said, “it is contrary to my orders to allow 
anyone to speak to my patient. I thought Miss Phoenix was here on 
guard.” 

But Ophelia, with her hand on her hip, was making little twirling 
steps towards the staircase and never noticed her. In the hall below 
she ran against the Doctor, and astonished him with her announce- 
ment: 

“T’ve cured Pheebe,” she said. And when he went upstairs he 
began to think she had. For the first time in the six weeks of his 
little friend’s illness he saw the kindling of hope in her eyes. 

Not that Phoebe took a very comprehensive view of how things had 
bettered. Her brain was too tired to follow any chain of reasoning. 
She didn’t concern herself with the ways and means by which her 
promise to get well was to be conveyed to Hugo; even that vital point, 
disobedience to her aunt’s wishes, hardly presented itself to her mind. 
She lay in a state of beatitude because Hugo was true to her, and she 
had only to get well to bless him for his trust. 

Ophelia went and came as seemed good to her roving fancy, and 
that same afternoon met young Randolph returning from his daily 
visit to Doctor Wray. She gave her message with a simplicity that 
carried conviction to his mind, and received one for Pheebe in return. 
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“Tell her,” said Hugo, “that I have great news. That I am going 
on a long journey to verify it. That on the tenth of September, please 
God, I’ll come to claim her.” 

Miss Ophelia Phoenix had dressed with care for this encounter. One 
gray curl strayed over her shoulder with coquettish freedom; her 
wide-brimmed hat was wreathed with water lilies, her muslin dress 
of katydid green piqued the withered shades of her white-rose com- 
plexion to even paler tints. Her slim, high-bred hands were protected 
by white gloves, and she carried a scarlet parasol. 

“That’s a heart of gold in the motley of the parrot,” thought 
Hugo, standing uncovered in the sun as he watched her depart. 

There was not much of the hero in Randolph’s appearance; his 
unhappiness had not plucked at his necktie, nor rumpled the sleek 
comeliness of his head. He looked the well-dressed, well-groomed young 
man of the upper classes, with his father’s handsome features added to an 
athletic figure. A physiognomist might have guessed idealism in the 
far-away expression of his eyes, but even idealists are open to the sting 
of their mistakes. He had once loved a creature non-existent save in 
his fancy, and had found her wanton; now he loved Phebe with the 
stored-up poetry of his life. 

He was never violent in his movements; when Ophelia had dis- 
appeared down a side lane that led somewhat deviously to the old 
house, Hugo sauntered homeward, turning over in his mind his little 
lady’s message, picturing her helpless sweetness as she lay thinking 
of him, and, with the votive impulse that ever springs from a lifted 
dread, resolved to make himself worthier of her love. 


IV. 

THERE are those who tell less than the truth and we call them 
reticent; and those who tell more, and we call them imaginative— 
not without a shrug to mark the sarcasm; and lastly there are those 
who deviate so boldly from accepted standards that we tear off the 
cloak of hyperbole and call them plain liars. 

Pheebe had been brought up in a very Palace of Truth, but it never 
occurred to her to betray the part Aunt Ophelia had taken in her 
revival from despair; on the other hand, she felt bound to make clear 
her own intentions as soon as returning health gave her courage to 
do so. When Aunt Mathilda paid her customary visit to her bedside 
one morning, she found her niece waiting to receive her with shining 
eyes, a heightened color, and all the indications of nervous effort. 

Phoebe asked the nurse to leave them, and said simply,— 

“ Aunt Mathilda, I think you ought to know that when Hugo comes 
for me I am going with him.” 

An awful fear clutched the old woman’s heart; not as to what 
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Phoebe would do,—that she felt safe in her control,—but lest, like 
Ophelia, her mind had given way under the strain of disappointed 
love. 

Miss Phoenix showed the white feather by changing the subject. 

“We will not discuss the question at present,” she said. “ Let me 
peel this peach for your breakfast.” 

“ As you like,” the girl responded to both propositions, “but please 
understand that I have not given up, that I love him more than my 
life, and I mean to marry him whenever he asks me.” 

Miss Phoenix put down the peach and left the room, and the sub- 
ject was never broached again during Pheebe’s convalescence. 

By September they had ceased to think of her as an invalid. Her 
feet danced as lightly and her spirits soared as high as before Aunt 
Mathilda’s bolt had fallen that June day, and yet she was changed. 
In appearance she was a little thinner; perhaps her cheeks bore more 
of the wild-rose and less of the damask, and her pretty brownness had 
bleached to ivory, but the real difference lay deeper. Her happiness 
was the joy of the woman, not the gayety of the child. If Hugo’s 
love had given her a conscious heert, his absence had illumined it with 
fires of pain. 

And so the tenth of September came. 

At dawn Ophelia glided into Phcebe’s room and shook her shoulder. 

“ Hugo is back,” she said softly, “and he sends you these,” and 
she threw round the girl’s neck a chain of pearls and diamonds and 
clasped on her arms the same shining fetters. 

Pheebe rubbed the sleepiness from her eyes and kissed her chains. 

“ At sunrise he will be waiting for you by the copper beech. Will 
you go with him, Phebe?” 

Ophelia’s voice shook with the agitation of the impending decision 
—the question that dates back to the days of Rebekah, the daughter of 
Milcah. 

“T will go!” Phoebe answered with the same Biblical brevity. 

She stood before her aunt like some tall, swaying flower, with the 
dewdrops glistening in the gray light of the morning, and then turned 
away to prepare to meet her lover. 

Nobody but Pan saw their meeting, and the ways of lovers held no 
surprises to one whose haunts had been in Arcady. Indeed, Hugo, 
raising his cheek from Pheebe’s curly head, caught the expression of 
the old fellow’s face in the level rays of the sun and declared he looked 
benignant. 

“What was your great news?” asked Phoebe, by no means the first 
of her sex willing to sacrifice the honied moments of love to the sting 
of curiosity. 
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Hugo’s lips tightened, and he put the girl from him with a short, 
defiant laugh while he said,— 

“Only that I am a widower—the woman whose existence wounded 
you is dead.” 

“Tm glad!” cried Phoebe. “ Even if she didn’t want to die, I can’t 
be sorry.” 

“Be sorry for human laws that make death their only appeal,” he 
answered sadly, and then added with sarcasm, “ Will Miss Phenix 
think better of me for this chance turn of the wheel ?” 

The question roused the honesty in Pheebe’s nature. 

“We must tell her all,” she said, and drew her lover towards the 
house. 

And thus it happed that Miss Phoenix, hobbling down the stairs 
to breakfast, met Hugo and Phoebe face to face in the hall. 

Hugo stood towering over her. 

“T have come for Phoebe, Miss Phoenix,” he began, “with your 
consent, I hope, because——” 

“Because,” she interrupted with passion, “you mean to take her 
with or without it.” 

“T was going to say because I am free, from your standpoint, to 
marry her. The woman who was once my wife is dead.” 


“ And this makes you a worthy husband for Phoebe?” Miss Phoenix 
sneered. 


“T should be glad if you could think so,” he answered humbly. 

“Tt removes my objection to the marriage, but not to the bride- 
groom,” said Miss Phenix with rancor. “You would have stolen my 
girl whether your wife lived or died. In my eyes you have been guilty 
of a crime.” 

Phoebe threw her arms round her aunt’s neck and stopped her 
words with a kiss. 

“Oh, don’t be so unkind,” she begged. “You know in your heart 
Hugo isn’t wicked. This is my wedding-day, Aunt Mathilda: go with 
me to church and give me your blessing.” 

“Never!” cried the old woman in a burst of anger that was close 
to tears. 

At that moment quick steps same hurrying across the piazza, and 
Ophelia, with her arms full of lavender, rushed into the hall and flung 
her flowers at Hugo’s feet. 

“The moral sense!” she exclaimed. “At last it has blossomed 
and I give it all to you.” 

And then, catching sight of her sister’s stern face, her triumphant 
mood vanished, and she sank to the floor in an agony of fear. 

“Oh! be pitiful to these poor children, Mathilda,” she begged. 
“Don’t make them suffer as I have done. Give me Phobe’s happiness 
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instead of my own.—There are tears in your eyes. You mean to for- 
give. God bless you!” 

Poor Miss Phoenix was sobbing. 

“T’m an old woman,” she faltered, “and you are all against me— 
Ophelia and Horatio and even Phebe. I yield, Hugo—heart-strings 
are not of iron. Oh, don’t thank me!” she added as the young man 
took her hand. “Give all your gratitude to Ophelia, who has carried 
through her shattered life the sympathy that comes from love.” 


$ 


THE MAID OF SPARTA 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


H, come to me when the Persian blood 
) Is red on thy father’s sword— 
And if thy scars be upon thy breast, 
I will give my wedding word. 


Oh, come to me when the battle shout 
Has anointed the lips of thy vow— 

And I will bind thy wounds with oil, 
And bathe thy matted brow. 


Oh, come to me when the heart of the foe 
Has dulled the barb of thy spear— 

And if thy shield be upon thy arm, 
I will hear thee—I will hear. 


Come when thy bone and sinew ache 
From the marches many and long— 
And I will rest thes in my arms, 
With a love both true and strong. 


Come to me when thine eyes are dim 
With the brine of the galley fight— 

And I will unbind my silken hair, 
And wash them clear and bright. 


Or come to me, undaunted, dead, 

Borne back from the front of the field— 
And I will pledge eternal love 

With the garlands on thy shield! 








MOSES, JR. 
By Ella Middleton Tybout 


Author of “‘Ananias of Poketown,’’ ‘A Very Wise Virgin,” etc. 
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LONZO shifted the baby to the other shoulder and sighed wearily. 
A Sometimes the realities of life oppress us strangely. 

“Yo’ ugly, yowlin’, black niggah!” he said fiercely, address- 
ing his unconscious burden. 

Mary Lizzie peered around the corner of the house and grinned 
derisively. It was solely the result of good management on her part 
that the baby had been thrust upon Alonzo instead of herself when 
their mother went to her work, and she exulted accordingly. 

“Take good cyah o’ de baby, *Lonzy,” she said officiously; “ don’ 
let nobody git Vil Mose.” 

“Wunst I gits shed o’ him,” returned Alonzo grimly, “I’s gwine 
tuh pull yo’ wool fuh yo’, dat’s whut I’s gwine tuh do.” 

Mary Lizzie stood upon one bare black leg like a reflective young 
stork as she rubbed it affectionately with the sole of the other foot. 

“?Lonzy,” she remarked suddenly, “’membah dat king Miss Hattie 
done tole us "bout las’ Sunday.” 

“Whut king?” asked Alonzo indifferently. 

“ De one whut tuck en kill de fus’ bawns,” returned Mary Lizzie. 

“ He kilt de babies, dat’s whut he done,” said Alonzo with a sudden 
glimmer of interest. “I reckon yo’ means Mistah Ferro.” 

Mary Lizzie nodded. 

“Ef dey hadn’ put l’il ole Moses out tuh sea, he’d done been kilt 
too,” she said after a moment’s silence. 

Moses of the twentieth century set up a mighty shout, and it took 
some minutes for his brother to pacify him. 

“?Tain’t no use wishin’,” said Alonzo gloomily when peace was 
restored, “ Mistah Ferro am daid an’ gone. Dem wuz good ole days.” 

Mary Lizzie came closer. 

“De stujents an’ de night-doctahs,” she whispered apprehensively, 
“dey up an’ takes babies f’om dey cradles an’ bodies f’om dey graves. 
Mammy done say s0.” 

“ Mistah Ferro mus’ a-been a night-doctah ez well ez a king,” ob- 
served Alonzo, adding after a moment’s thought, “ Mistah Raymon’ up 


tuh de house am a stujent.” 
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“Reckon he mought like tuh git holt o’ Mose,” responded Mary 
Lizzie, adding unctuously, “dey b’iles de babies in vinegah an’ puts 
‘em away in glass jahs, same ez pickles.” 

“ How’d yo’ like tuh be b’iled in vinegah?” inquired Alonzo of his 
infant brother, with a slight shake. 

“?Lonzy,” said Mary Lizzie irrelevantly, “dey’s a place down by 
de rivah wid a big tent, an’ annymiles runnin’ roun’ a ring, an’ yo’ kin 
ride on ’em. Dey’s a band whut plays awful loud all de time, an’ 
peanuts an’ sich.” 

“Real annymiles?” said Alonzo, his eyes growing large. 

Mary Lizzie nodded emphatically. Her knowledge of merry-go- 
rounds was limited, but she was equal to the occasion. 

“T’s gwine,” she remarked tersely. 

“Me too,” said Alonzo with equal firmness. 

They exchanged glances of mutual understanding. 

“T’d hate tuh see de stujents git l’il Mose,” said Mary Lizzie after 
a long pause. 

“Whut yo’ say dey done tuh hide ole Moses f’om Mistah Ferro?” 
inquired Alonzo with interest, and Mary Lizzie repeated the story of 
the launching of Moses and his rescue by Pharaoh’s daughter to the 
best of her ability. 

“ Does yo’ reckon he gwine tuh fit in a woshtub?” said Alonzo after 
pondering deeply; and Mary Lizzie approved the suggestion. 

A washtub was accordingly produced and a quilt placed inside it; 
the baby was then introduced to his new quarters, protesting vigorously. 

“ He legs do crumple up,” said Mary Lizzie disgustedly, after vainly 
trying to induce her brother to lie out straight. 

“Let ’em crumple,” returned Alonzo indifferently, “an’ he’p me 
tote him tuh de crick.” 

But Mary Lizzie did not respond; womanlike, after suggesting the 
plan she flunked its execution. 

“Whut yo’ reckon Mammy gwine tuh say ?” she asked nervously. 

“Does yo’ want yo’ l’il brothah b’iled in vinegah?” demanded 
Alonzo fiercely. “ Mammy done tole me tuh take cyah o’ dis chile an’ 
I’s gwine tuh do hit. Take holt o’ de han’le o’ de tub.” 

“S’pos’n dey don’ happen tuh be no Ferro’s dawtah tuh ketch holt 
an’ pull him out,” suggested Mary Lizzie after they had trudged some 
distance in silence, “whut Mose gwine tuh do ’bout hit?” 

“Well,” returned Alonzo argumentatively, “ain’ we got tuh up 
an’ hide him f’om de stujents somehow ?” 

“Miss Hattie say,” continued Mary Lizzie, endeavoring to appease 
her accusing conscience, “dat ole Moses done been kilt sho’ ef dey 
hadn’ tuck an’ hid him.” 

“Miss Hattie allus know whut she talkin’ ’bout,” said Alonzo con- 
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clusively, adding after a moment’s thought, “she gwine tuh be awful 
pleased ’caze we *membahs whut she say in Sunday-school.” 

And Mary Lizzie smiled—a long, slow smile. 

The edge of the creek was reached at last, and they paused to rest. 
Soothed by the motion of his improvised cradle as it swung along, the 
baby had fallen asleep, and therefore failed to object as Alonzo waded 
out into the stream, pushing the tub before him. Mary Lizzie offered 
a last remonstrance. 

“*Lonzy,” she cried suddenly, “whut yo’ gwine tuh do ’bout de 
bull ?” 

“De whut?” asked Alonzo, astonished. 

“ De bull whut rushes,” returned Mary Lizzie firmly. ‘‘ Miss Hattie 
done make ’speshul mention *bout him. Reckon hit wuh ’caze o’ de 
bull rushes dat Mistah Ferro’s dawtah happen tuh light on de aidge o’ 
de watah; spec’s he tuck an’ butt huh. Dey ain’ gwine tuh be nobody 
haul l’il Mose out nohow twell de bull rushes.” 

“ Mistah Brown’s ole raid bull wid de curly forrid am down hyah 
by de crick,” said Alonzo, pushing vigorously; “reckon I kin make 
him rush mighty lively wunst I gits Mose tuh floatin’. Gimme dat 
long stick so’s I kin push him out tuh de middle.” 

The tub finally reached the centre of the stream, and unconscious 
Moses floated peacefully along with the current, oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. 

Mr. Brown’s red bull was quietly cropping the tender young grass 
in his pasture bordering the creek. He felt at peace with the world in 
general, and only the large brass ring which adorned his nose suggested 
what he could do if he felt so inclined. Far away on the very edge of 
the water a huge yellow umbrella sheltered a man and an easel; it 
also shaded a girl in a white gown. The bull had glanced in that 
direction once or twice, but the umbrella did not interest him; he 
supposed it merely a new species of mushroom. 

A shower of small stones and bits of earth suddenly descended upon 
his back, and he switched his tail impatiently as he grazed; the shower 
increased, and he raised his head deliberately. Dancing excitedly 
about him, now on this side, now on that, was a small black figure 
emitting shrill cries and waving a tattered straw hat in a most exas- 
perating manner; perched on the fence, in readiness for instant flight 
in either direction, was a second dusky atom intent on continuing the 
fusillade from the rear. The bull was annoyed, and said so em- 
phatically. 

A large clod of earth struck him directly between the eyes, and he 
charged impatiently at his tormentor, who promptly vanished from the 
horizon. There was nothing to conceal him, so far as the bull could 
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detect, but the yellow umbrella on the edge of the creek, so he made 
for it at full speed, with lowered head and elevated tail. 


“ There is nothing so beautiful as Nature,” said the artist under the 
umbrella, addressing the girl in the white gown. 

The girl, known in Poketown as “ Miss Hattie,” acquiesced. 

“So quiet,” he continued, “so peaceful. This small stream now, 
with cattle browsing so happily upon its banks and that quaint little 
boat in the distance, is a picture in itself.” 

“That’s not a boat,” said Miss Hattie quietly, “it’s a tub.” 

“T always feel elevated and strengthened,” he continued, disre- 
garding her remark, “ after a morning spent in close communion with 
Nature. To the educated eye there is so much to admire in the smallest 
leaf. Even the little clouds——” 

He paused abruptly. 

“Well,” said Miss Hattie, “ what of the little clouds?” 

“T thought I heard something. As I was saying, even the little 
clouds have a significance of their own. In the water beside us I 
find “ 

There was a sudden thunder of hoofs, accompanied by an angry 
bellow; something crashed through the yellow umbrella and raised 
both artist and easel high in the air. They fell with a mighty splash 
into the creek, and Miss Hattie shrank back terrified as Mr. Brown’s red 
bull rushed past without seeing her and jumped the fence into the 
next field. 

Gasping and spluttering, the artist rose to the surface and caught 
blindly at the first object which presented itself. It proved to be the 
edge of the tub in which Moses, Jr., pursued the even tenor of his way 
down the creek, and which naturally capsized immediately. Down 
went the unlucky artist a second time, and when he again appeared he 
mechanically clasped beneath his arm a small, soft bundle which 
squirmed unpleasantly. As Miss Hattie timidly peered around the 
trunk of a large tree, whither she had fled for shelter, the head and 
shoulders of her companion arose over the edge of the bank. He pre- 
sented a very melancholy spectacle as he crawled slowly to terra firma 
with water dripping from his garments, his hair, and even from his 
eminently correct Van Dyke beard. Advancing with as much dignity 
as he could command, he laid his burden at her feet, while Moses, 
having recovered his breath, set up a sudden howl of indignation at the 
abrupt termination of his nap. 

“It’s a baby,” said Miss Hattie slowly, “a colored baby. Oh 
dear me.” 

The corners of her mouth twitched convulsively, and after striving 
vainly at self-control, she finally laughed frankly and unrestrainedly 
in opposition to the wails of the outraged Moses. 
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“T am glad you think it funny,” said the artist stiffly as he en- 
deavored to dry his face with his soaking handkerchief. 

Miss Hattie assumed a sympathetic expression and approached the 
baby curiously. 

“Why, it’s Moses,” she exclaimed, astonished—“ little Moses. We 
must take him home, of course.” 

She looked at her own fresh, spotless costume, and then at the 
drenched infant. 

“Tf I go ahead and show the way,” she insinuated, “ you will carry 
him, won’t you?” 

“ Not I,” he returned briefly. 

“ But,” she argued, “think of my gown. You are already wet, you 
know, and no one will see us if we go through the fields. Would you 
leave a little, helpless child at the mercy of a raging bull?” 

“TI see no reason to suppose that the—the animal will return,” re- 
sponded the artist indifferently. “The child might repose in safety 
behind this bush and we could notify its parents where it is.” 

“You have a hard, cruel nature,” said Miss Hattie severely. “I 
always suspected it. Unless you do me this slight favor (the first I 
have ever asked of you), I”—+she paused to consider—“I will never 
speak to you again.” 

“T will do it,” said the artist slowly, “on condition that you grant 
me a favor in return when I ask it.” 

He approached the suffering Moses and picked him up by the middle 
of his garments, as one would lift a kitten by the skin of its neck. 

“Not that way,” said Miss Hattie, hastily readjusting Moses, “ you 
will kill the child. Don’t you know how to hold a baby? Crook out 
your arm—so.” 

“T do not wish the little insect so close to me,” he remonstrated, 
looking at his burden with disgust in every feature. 

“Now,” said Miss Hattie, starting briskly forward, “I'll go ahead 
and show the way. You needn’t walk too close; I want to keep my 
dress clean. Hurry, please; he is so awfully wet I’m afraid he will 
take cold.” 

“T am wet also,” said her companion, voicing a self-evident fact. 

“Yes,” she returned callously, “ but you’re a man, and you’re going 
to exercise. Come on now. Be quick!” 

The artist obediently moved forward like an automaton, and Moses, 
fearful of further disasters, squared his mouth for a last heart-rending 
howl. Miss Hattie looked over her shoulder and the glance was too 
much for her; she laughed until her strength deserted her, then sat 
down upon the ground and laughed again. 

“T am glad I amuse you,” said the artist bitterly, indignation in 
every line of his figure. 
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“T’m not amused,” said Miss Hattie hastily. 

“Neither am I,” he returned briefly as Moses fastened both his 
little, monkey-like hands in the Van Dyke beard so conveniently near 
and clung on tenaciously, his head flung well back that he might shriek 
the louder. ; 

“Pray, laugh,” said the artist politely, vainly trying to disentangle 
his beard from the clutch of Moses; “don’t stop on my account.” 

“T’m not laughing,” replied Miss Hattie in choked accents. “I 
never was more serious in my life.” 

To prove this assertion she immediately gave way to a fresh par- 
oxysm of mirth. 

“T beg your pardon,” she gasped, “but I do wish you could see 
yourself. Oh dear me! I’m sorry, but I can’t help it.” 

And when Miss Hattie laughed the world laughed with her, whether 
it knew the joke or not. 


Alonzo and Mary Lizzie from their ambush behind the fence watched 
the progress of the bull towards the yellow umbrella, and the subse- 
quent demolition of the latter, with an unholy pleasure. As Miss 
Hattie fled to the protecting tree Mary Lizzie sighted the flutter of her 
white gown. 

“ Look, *Lonzy,” she exclaimed, “‘ yondah’s Ferro’s dawtah tuh feesh 
out l’il Mose. She done come up outen de groun’ when de bull tuck 
an’ rushed.” 

But Alonzo did not reply immediately. He could see the head and 
shoulders of a man rising over the bank and he felt apprehensive. The 
man seemed to carry a bundle. 

“Hide yo’se’f,” he said suddenly, drawing his sister behind the 
post as a familiar wail sounded faintly in the distance. The children 
looked at each other with large, round eyes. 

“De night-doctah done got lil Mose,” whispered Alonzo; “I seen 
him come outen de watah.” 

“ Reckon hit mought a-been Ferro’s dawtah,” suggested Mary Lizzie 
hopefully. 

“ Do Ferro’s dawtah wa-ar a beard and w’ite duck pants?” demanded 
Alonzo in a withering manner, and Mary Lizzie subsided. 

The cries of Moses became louder and more imperative. 

“Gittin’? him ready fuh de vinegah,” muttered Alonzo uneasily. 
“Whut Mammy gwine tuh say?” 

“ Yo’ done it,” vociferated Mary Lizzie shrilly,—“ yo’ done it. Yo’ 
tuck an’ put him in de tub yo’se’f. Yo’ done it!” 

“Shet yo’ noise!” said Alonzo fiercely. “Does yo’ want de night- 
doctah tuh git yo’?” 

“De fus’ bawns an’ de boy babies am whut Mistah Ferro an’ dem 
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othah ole kings tuck an’ kilt,” returned Mary Lizzie comfortably ; “de 
stujents don’ hone fuh me nohow. I’s a female, I is.” 

“Whut dat?” inquired Alonzo, a cold chill creeping up his spine at 
the fate implied for his unlucky sex,—“ whut dat ?” 

“Dunno,” replied Mary Lizzie briefly, “but I’s one of ’em; Miss 
Hattie done say so. An’ I’s pow’ful pleased I is,” she added emphat- 
ically. 

“Le’s go home,” suggested Alonzo, the prospective expedition to 
the merry-go-round forgotten entirely; and they started to retrace 
their steps, leaving their infant brother to his fate meanwhile. 


Miss Hattie, walking briskly across the field some distance ahead 
of her companion, perceived the two small figures headed in the same 
direction, but keeping close to the shadow of the hedge. She stopped 
and pointed them out to him, remarking casually that they were rela- 
tives of Moses, and if their attention could be attracted a transfer 
might be effected. 

“‘ Suppose you shout,” she suggested, “and if they don’t hear, you 
might run and overtake them.” 

Alonzo and Mary Lizzie, trudging wearily along, lapsed into crim- 
inations and recriminations, after the manner of older criminals when 
their sin is about to find them out. 

“Yo’ hadn’ ought tuh speechify "bout Ferro’s dawtah an’ sich,” 
said Alonzo bitterly; “allus stickin’ in yo’ mouf somehow.” 

Mary Lizzie clung to her monotonous recitative. 

“ Yo’ done it,” she repeated in sing-song accents, “ yo’ done it.” 

“?*Tain’t so nohow,” repudiated Alonzo forcefully. 

“Yo” done it,” chanted Mary Lizzie again. “Mammy tole yo’ tuh 
take cyah o’ de baby. Yo’ done it. I’s gwine tuh tell huh how yo’ up 
an’ made me tote de tub. Yo’ done it; yo’ knows yo’ done it.” 

“TI knows I’s gwine tuh pull yo’ wool clean out,” returned Alonzo 
viciously. “I ain’ fuhgot dat.” 

“ Yo’ done it,” began Mary Lizzie for the third time, falling a few 
steps in the rear of her brother, “ yo——” 

A faint shout was wafted over the fields; Alonzo turned and looked 
in its direction. 

“De night-doctah!” he gasped. 

“De corpse 0’ po’ l’il Mose,” ejaculated Mary Lizzie as the body 
of her brother swung into view. 

“Run!” cried Alonzo, “he’s gwine tuh git us.” 

And the children flew blindly in different directions as the artist, 
bent on relinquishing Moses, started towards them on the double 
quick. 

The course of Mary Lizzie led directly into a thicket of blackberry- 
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bushes, into which she plunged head first, and lay panting on the 
ground firmly held by thorns. Her pursuer saw a bare brown leg 
waving uncertainly about, and promptly clutched the ankle-bone. Mary 
Lizzie groaned aloud. 

“Lemme go!” she shrieked, endeavoring to liberate herself by a 
series of desperate kicks, “lemme go!” 

“Come out of there, you little devil,” said the artist between his 
teeth, pulling with all his strength. 

“ Leggo meh laig,” wailed Mary Lizzie, “yo’ don’ want me. Leggo 
meh laig. I ain’ no fus’ bawn; I ain’ no male chile. Leggo meh 
laig.” 

The opportune arrival of Miss Hattie probably prevented bloodshed 
on the part of the artist, and, explanations having ensued, Mary Lizzie 
departed for her home, her back bent under the weight of Moses, a 
burden for once welcome to his sister. 

“You see,” said Miss Hattie, “they thought you were a medical 
student and ran away from you. I don’t just understand myself how 
the baby got into the tub and out on the creek, but I thought it best 
not to ask many questions.” 

The artist muttered something about infernal nuisances. 

“T think it was so brave in you,” she continued, regarding him 
through her lashes with an admiring expression, “to rescue the poor 
little child. But for you he would have been drowned. It was posi- 
tively chivalric, it was indeed, for you might have thought only of your- 
self, you know.” 

And the artist said it was nothing, after all. 


Mary Lizzie was seated on the doorstep ostentatiously dandling 
Moses when her mother returned. She told that indignant lady that 
Alonzo having deserted his charge, she had gladly taken the best of 
care of him all day. Consequently, Alonzo upon his return found his 
welcome unusually warm and himself deprived of the various tidbits 
his mother had managed to collect during her day’s work and secrete 
about her person. He watched Mary Lizzie slowly disposing of a sec- 
tion of jam tart with bitterness swelling in his bosom. 

“ Awful good tahts, dem wuz,” said Mary Lizzie complacently as the 
last morsel vanished. 

Alonzo glanced furtively around. They were alone; his hour had 
come. He advanced upon his sister from the rear and fastened both 
hands in her hair. 

“T done tole yo’ I’s gwine tuh pull yo’ wool,” he said between his 
teeth; “now I’s gwine tuh do it.” 

And he took a good, firm grip and pulled mightily. 








“BECAUSE OF NELLIE” 
By Bertha H. Lippincott 


Author of ‘‘ Chevrons” 
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HAD not seen Helen Lane—or, rather, Helen Blakeley—since 
| she and Ned Blakeley, my successful rival, had driven off to- 

gether, amid a whirl of rice, old slippers, and good wishes, to 
the depot, leaving me standing on the sidewalk, along with the rest 
of the wedding party, with rather a lonely feeling about the heart, 
and a sense of resentment, too, that a decidedly average young man, 
with even less than the average prospects of advancement in the 
world, should have cut me out so easily with the only girl I had ever 
succeeded in falling in love with; and the fact that my successful 
rival was not even a fellow-townsman, but a comparative stranger 
from Philadelphia, only added to my discomfiture. 

All this was six or seven years ago, and now Helen was a widow, 
and I—though I was quite reconciled to my fate—was still a bach- 
elor; but I confess it was not without a little quickening of the pulse 
that I received this note in Helen’s once familiar handwriting the 
very day of my arrival in Philadelphia, whither, for the first time, my 
profession chanced to call me. It ran: 


“My DEAR Mr. SHELDON: I heard last night that you are 
to be in this city for a couple of days, and though I quite 
understand it is business that brings you within our gates, 
I hope you will not fail to give an old friend the pleasure 
of seeing you again, and of hearing about the ‘folks at 
home.’ Can you not dine with me—and my mother-in-law 
—to-night at seven, quite informally? 

“ Hoping surely to see you, believe me to be, as ever, 

“Sincerely Yours, 
“Heten L. BLAKELEY.” 


My time in Philadelphia was short and my business engagements 
really pressing, but I could not resist the desire to see Helen again,— 
and perhaps there was an equal, if less worthy, motive of curiosity to 
see what sort of matron my once ethereal and sprightly little lady 
had become in her Philadelphia surroundings,—so I hastily penned 
an acceptance to her invitation and dropped it in the letter-box on my 
way down-town. - 

It was after half-past six when I got back to my hotel, which was 
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some blocks from the Blakeleys’ house, so my toilet was made at 
breakneck speed. At last I was ready, with five minutes to spare— 
five minutes to make five blocks, in full dress, on a warm April 
evening! I snatched up my hat and gloves, and had started for the 
elevator when I was struck with a doubt as to Helen’s address. It 
was Spruce Street, I knew, but was it 1743 or 1943? I dashed back 
to my room, jerked out all the bureau drawers, and rummaged fran- 
tically through my valise——and then discovered Helen’s letter lying 
in plain view—and a veritable sea of soapy water!—upon the corner 
of the washstand. In my hasty ablutions I had indiscriminately 
sprinkled all things within range: consequently the number of the 
Blakeley residence was merged into one hopeless blot. 

With a low-toned comment, which I trust the Recording Angel 
failed to record, I once more made for the elevator, determined to 
try 1743—simply because it was the nearer by two blocks. But doubts 
began to assail me when 1743 loomed up before me, giving every 
evidence of “expecting company.” ‘The shutters of the lower win- 
dows were closed, but a blaze of light shone through the slats, and 
before I could press the bell the door was opened by a most impressive 
liveried butler. If this were Helen’s way of having an old friend 
“informally to dinner,” I wondered how she would plan to dine the 
President! The house too was far larger and handsomer than I had 
expected to find Helen’s home; and as I mounted to the “second- 
story back,” as directed, to leave my coat and hat, I began to think 
that we had all underestimated Helen’s “match” at the time of the 
marriage. There were no other guests in the “second-story back,” but 
I descended to the lower floor again with a growing sense that I 
should have gone to 1943. However, all possibility of retreat was 
cut off by Fate in the person of the impressive butler, who con- 
fronted me at the foot of the stairs and announced that Miss Brooke 
was in the library, and that Mr. Shelton was to “walk right in;” 
so, wondering who Miss Brooke might be, I entered. 

It was a large, richly furnished room, and at the farther end of 
it a young girl in evening dress was bending over a bowl of huge red 
roses. She turned quickly as I entered, and then came forward, 
smiling, still holding one of the long-stemmed beauties in one glove- 
less hand, while she offered me the other with a charming mixture of 
shyness and frank cordiality. 

“T am so glad to see you—at last,” she told me, “ for I have heard 
so much about you! But isn’t it too bad?” she added, “ Cousin Nellie 
is laid up with the grippe and cannot come to-night, so we must just 
introduce ourselves. I am Eleanore Brooke.” 

And Eleanore Brooke raised the loveliest of blue eyes to mine, as 
if there were nothing more to be said. 
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I bowed and expressed my pleasure at meeting Miss Brooke under 
any circumstances—in the meantime wondering how in the world 
Helen could have contracted the grippe since the night before, when 
she had written her note of invitation, and what Miss Brooke meant 
by saying she was too ill to “come.” 

“Doesn’t your cousin live here?” I ventured to ask. 

“Why, no,” my companion replied. “This is Aunt Fanny’s house. 
Didn’t Nellie tell you the dinner was to be here ?—because her apart- 
ment is so small, you know.” 

This straightened things out a little, so I breathed more freely, 
though I could not exactly place “ Aunt Fanny.” Probably a relative 
of the Blakeleys’ whom I had met at the wedding and forgotten. I 
wondered if I had seen Miss Brooke at the wedding also; but she 
must have been only a school-girl at that time, for she could not 
be much over twenty now. 

Miss Brooke had turned again to her bowl of roses, and by a few 
deft turns and twists was working wonders with their arrangement. 

“Servants never know how to fix flowers,” she explained, with a 
friendly little smile over her shoulder. 

“TI suppose you think I ought to apologize for not having this all 
done—and my gloves on—before you came,” she continued; “but, 
you see, you were rather—er—punctual for an eight o’clock dinner, 
you know; so I didn’t really expect to be caught.” 

She laughed, and drawing a filmy bit of a handkerchief from her 
bosom, daintily dried her finger-tips upon it; and then, seating her- 
self upon a nearby sofa, and drawing aside her skirts to make room 
for me beside her, she proceeded to draw on a pair of long white 
gloves. I dropped into the seat with a sensation something similar, 
I should think, to what one must feel upon gaining a cheerful fire- 
side after a long tramp through the snow. What if I had been stupid 
enough to misread Helen’s note, and nearly break my neck in my 
consequently unnecessary haste? I was being amply repaid—not only 
for my trouble, but even for Helen’s absence. Indeed, I would not 
have cared if the whole dinner-party had suddenly developed the 
grippe and stayed away—so long as Miss Brooke continued to look 
at me as she was looking at the present moment. 

“T’m so glad you did come early,” she told me after a few minutes 
of sprightly chat, “because we can have a chance to get acquainted 
before the others come. Of course, I have heard a lot about you, not 
only from Nellie,”—this with an arch glance I failed to understand, 
—“but also from your brother. Perhaps—have you heard a little 
about me too? I hope so, really, for otherwise we are starting out 
with too great an advantage on my side!” 

Here was a pretty pickle!—for the advantages lay altogether with 
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Miss Brooke. When, where, and how could my grave and reverend 
brother have discovered this charming little lady, and why on earth 
had he never told us about her? But perhaps it was not Dick—per- 
haps it was the Kid. 

“ Have you met both my brothers?” I hazarded, and Miss Brooke 
looked surprised. 

“Why, I didn’t know there were three of you!” she returned. 
“But it was—the minister-brother. You are not the least bit like 
him,” she ran on, “ but I suppose there would be a difference between 
a minister and a soldier.” 

“Soldier?” I repeated weakly. 

“Yes!” she cried, while her eyes sparkled with genuine enthu- 
siasm, “and I think yours is the finest profession in all the world! 
I have heard of you—your bravery under fire that time—and I think 
it was simply splendid! You need not try to deny it,’—this when I 
_ raised a hand in protest,—“ for your fame has preceded you, you see.” 
And Miss Brooke gave me a look that made me feel queer all over. 

My fame had preceded me? Surely it had—and by so far that 
I saw no hope of my ever catching up to it! True, I held a com- 
mission in the National Guard of my State; and once I had faced— 
and without flinching—a stone-throwing mob during a big strike in 
the coal region; but how and why Dick, or even Helen, should have 
made of me a hero with a war record was more than I could com- 
prehend. It was a new experience to be thus worshipped by a lovely 
woman; and even though I knew the pedestal on which she had placed 
me was so unstable that it must soon let me fall with a crash to earth, 
I felt the position vastly agreeable, and I found myself thinking that 
it might be worth while to spend the coming years in building for 
myself another and firmer foundation, and when I had fairly climbed 
to the top of it, to come back and ask this little lady to mount beside 
me, and share the honorable career of which she had been the uncon- 
scious inspiration. 

Something of my thoughts must have shown in my eyes, for Miss 
Brooke, meeting my gaze, colored, and asked me rather abruptly if 
I intended going to the Catskills this summer. 

“Are you going?” I asked involuntarily. 

“Nellie is going,” replied Miss Brooke. “That should be enough 
for you.” 

“But it isn’t,’ I declared; and my little lady drew herself up 
severely. 

“T fancy you would not care to have Nellie hear you say that,” 
she remarked coldly. 

“And I fancy it would not disturb her very much if she did—as 
it certainly would not worry me!” I laughed, but curiosity made me 
add,— 
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“What have you heard to give you such ideas about Helen—and 
me ?” 

“Oh, about everything there is to know, I guess,” the girl replied 
with a smile. “ Besides being Nellie’s cousin, I am her closest friend, 
you know.” 

“T think you carry loyalty too far,” said I gravely. “All Helen 
could have told you occurred quite in the past; and considering ex- 
isting circumstances, it seems hardly reasonable to expect me still 
to—think only of her.” 

“Do you mean you think she cared for that other man?” cried. 
my companion, her blue eyes opening wide with astonishment. 

“Why, surely, I hope so!” It was my turn to look surprised— 
for I could still see Helen’s eyes, with the love-light in them, as she 
turned from the chancel on Blakeley’s arm and faced us, a radiant 
bride. 

“You hope so?” Miss Brooke repeated wonderingly. “Mr. Shel- 
ton, I quite fail to understand you!” The color had all faded from 
her cheeks, and her lip was slightly trembling. Perplexed myself, 
and wondering wherein I had blundered, I yet had no chance to 
question or explain, for at this critical moment “Aunt Fanny’—our 
hostess—saw fit to make her rustling entry, and, scarce waiting for 
Eleanore to murmur my name, she descended upon me with the most 
effusive of welcomes—wherein regrets for the absence of Nellie ap- 
peared as the dominant theme. Then the other guests began to arrive, 
and hardly had I started a conversation with a vivacious young ma- 
tron to whom I had just been presented, than she asked where dear 
Nellie was; and on being informed that “dear Nellie” was ill with 
the grippe, she gave me the most sympathetic of glances, and said 
she knew just how bored I must be without her. “But,” she added, 
“now the rest of us will have some chance at you, which I know 
would not be the case if Nellie were here.” 

Clearly, these people had acquired a horribly exaggerated view of 
my relations with Helen! Had she told them all of the story of my 
early slavery,—I had been pretty abject in my devotion to her,—and 
did she, and they, fancy that I would keep the thing up—now? And 
Miss Brooke had hinted that Helen never loved Blakeley, while she 
evidently at least still thought a great deal about me! The situ- 
ation, as it seemed to be revealing itself, did not greatly appeal to me; 
and considering that our hostess and most of the guests appeared to 
be relations of poor Blakeley’s, it struck me as rather remarkable. 

At dinner I found myself seated at our hostess’s right, with the 
lively little matron on the other side of me. Miss Brooke was at the 
far end of the table, where I could just catch a glimpse of her lovely 
face now and then behind the screen of roses. 
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Stranger though I was, I never felt more at ease than at that 
table. My neighbors appeared not only interesting, but interested ; 
and all seeming the closest of friends themselves, they included me 
in their charming circle with a grace as delightful as it was sur- 
prising. 

All went well until the game course, when, glancing over my 
shoulder, I noticed a full-length portrait of a strikingly handsome 
girl. 

My little neighbor’s eyes followed mine. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” she inquired, with a smile. 
“T did not say anything about it, because I was sure you would dis- 
cover it yourself. It is just finished.” 

“It is a beautiful piece of work,” I answered, “of a very beautiful 
subject. May I ask who the young lady is?” 

“Why, don’t you recognize her?” cried my neighbor. “ Look 
again.” And when I had looked, and still vaguely shook my head, the 
little lady broke into the merriest laughter, and leaning across me, 
tapped our hostess’s arm with her fan. 

“Cousin Fanny! Cousin Fanny!” she cried, “here is a good joke 
on your beautiful Sargent! Mr. Shelton wants to know who she is!” 

“Why, didn’t you recognize it?” asked my hostess in her turn; 
and then: “It’s Nellie,” said she and the little matron in chorus. 

I solemnly turned again to the portrait. Here was a girl scarce 
out of her teens, tall, slender, and almost Spanish in her dark beauty. 
The Helen I knew was petite in figure, with hair like a halo of copper- 
gold and eyes as blue as the sky! 

“ Well,” prompted my hostess after a full minute of silence, “ what 
have you to say about it?” 

“Just this,” I answered gravely: “that I have made a dreadful 
blunder. I cannot say that I regret it, for it has opened a new world 
to me,”—and involuntarily my eyes turned towards the other end of 
the table, where Eleanore Brooke’s sweet face smiled at us through the 
roses,—“ but I trust you will believe me when I assure you that until 
this minute I did not realize my mistake.” 

And then I confessed to her the whole story—even to my old-time 
devotion to Helen Blakeley, so that they might fully understand my 
part in our talk of “ Nellie.” And then I told her who I was: Car- 
roll Sheldon, lawyer, of St. Louis; and at that she extended her hand 
to me and bade me welcome in my own name, for she too, she told 
me, had been a Missourian, and had known both my father and my 
mother, even before they had known each other. She would not let 
me apologize, nor hear of my going on to the Blakeleys—who, of 
course, lived at 1943; so, realizing that I would be too late to be 
welcome at Helen’s now, I allowed myself to be persuaded and re- 
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mained, though fully realizing that I should have need of all my 
diplomacy on the morrow, when I must call and make my peace with 
Helen. 

“ Now,” I said, turning to my little neighbor on the right, “ won’t 
you please tell me who you have all thought me to be this evening, 
and who ‘ Nellie’ is, and what I was supposed to have to do with her? 
I evidently disappointed Miss Brooke terribly in my attitude towards 
Nellie!” 

“You probably did, indeed,” laughed Mrs. Dalton, “for your orig- 
inal is madly in love with Nellie, and Nellie is trying to make up her 
mind whether she truly reciprocates his affection. You see, it is an 
interesting situation! You—or rather he—was invited here to-night 
in order that we, Nellie’s sisters and cousins and aunts,—and uncles 
too,—might lvok him over and help her decide whether or not he 
would do. Alas, we had fully decided you would—and now we must 
go all over it again!” she concluded, with a woful little pout that ended 
in a merry laugh. 

“But, Mrs. Dalton,” I cried the next instant, “ Mrs. Brooke called 
me by name, and Miss Brooke spoke of my minister-brother, and— 
and referred to other matters which might well have applied to me. 
If you can, please explain these mysteries.” 

“Your name is Sheldon? Well, the other man is Robert Shelton 
—you see, the names could very easily be confounded. For the rest, 
his brother is a chaplain in the Navy, and it appears that you also 
have a brother in the ministry. That part is quite simple, but—— 
There, Cousin Fanny is speaking to you!” 

I turned, and found Mrs. Brooke smiling over a telegram which 
the butler had just brought to her, and which she now handed to me 
with the low comment,— 

“This would have been rather baffling had it come half an hour 
ago!” 

It was a belated despatch from League Island Navy Yard, and 
read as follows: 


“Sincerely regret special duty will prevent my having 
the pleasure of dining with you to-night. 
“ RoBekT SHELTON, U. S. M. C.” 


I in turn passed it on to Mrs. Dalton. 

“This explains another point which rather bothered me this even- 
ing,” I remarked,—%Miss Brooke’s enthusiasm over my military 
prowess.” 

Mrs. Dalton laughed. “That is just what I have been wonder- 
ing: how you managed to satisfy her ‘on that point,” she declared, 
“for Mr. Shelton is a first-lieutenant in the marines, and has served 
with considerable distinction in China and the Philippines; and as 
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Eleanore has been simply crazy to hear him tell of his doughty deeds 
out there, I don’t really see how you managed to talk to her for any 
time without thinking something was wrong!” 

“T did,” I confessed, laughing at the recollection of her reference 
to my “bravery under fire,” “but we men are such conceited creatures 
that I simply thought that my distinguished services in the militia 
were being appreciated at last, and took all her praises to myself!” 

As the ladies rose to leave us to our cigars, I caught my kind 
hostess’s eye. 

“ Please,” I whispered, as she passed, “ please try to explain me 
to Miss Brooke !” 

A half hour later, when we too adjourned to the library, I im- 
mediately turned to join Miss Brooke; but meeting my questioning 
glance, she colored and looked away from me; nor could I find an oppor- 
tunity for a word apart with her until the evening was almost gone. 
Then I sought her to say “good-night;” and perhaps she did not 
realize it, but she let her hand lie still in mine as I questioned 
quickly,— 

“Do you know ?—and will you let me come again, and welcome me, 
not—not because of Nellie?” 

“Yes,” she answered softly; “and—Mr. Sheldon—I think I’m 
glad, after all,—even though you aren’t a soldier!—that you didn’t 
come—because of Nellie!” 


$ 


THE CATHEDRAL AT BURGOS 
(SPANISH-GOTHIC) 


BY S. R. ELLIOTT 


\ , J HEN answered were the martyr’s prayers and sighs— 

When the rude Goth was touched by throes divine 
And moved by Christian grace to build a shrine, 

Towards the bending heaven he raised his eyes, 

Hoping to see some temple in the skies. 

Lo, there a shadowy North inspires design: 

The granite bowlder, and the broken line 

Of gorge and cliff and arrowy pine arise! 


So built the Goth, a distant sire of mine; 

And yesterday, within this temple fair, 

I felt the cool breath of the mountain air, 

The strong, sweet savor of the mountain pine, 
Descend upon me, as before the shrine 

I knelt—and knew my Thor and Odin there! 





THE LAZZAPAROOLA 


By Edward Boltwood 
$ 


I. 
HE stage-driver pointed out Mrs. Major’s Blue Wing Restaurant 
T as our wheels sloshed painfully through the mud of Pass City’s 
main street. 

“That widow woman’s,” he said, “is the joint, if you’re looking for 
breakfast.” 

“Best place in town?” I asked. 

He debated this question mentally. ‘Yes, sir,” he concluded. 
“There ain’t no other.” 

The Blue Wing was the usual, depressing type. There was a long 
table draped with a red-and-white cloth, a tall, attenuated stove, a 
grimy door leading into the kitchen. Behind the narrow cigar-stand 
sat a man at the receipt of custom, concealed by a newspaper. The 
breakfast and Mrs. Major were depressing also. She was rotund, 
slightly more than forty, and not fair, with an over-receptive smile 
and a gay shirt-waist which was unpleasantly meant to please. I went 
to the desk to pay for my entertainment. 

“Four bits,” said the hidden man. 

“What? Roaring Andy?” 

Andy fumbled in the cash-drawer until Mrs. Major had careened 
into the kitchen. Then he Jooked at me nervously. 

“Say, if you’d just as lief do me a favor,” he whispered. “ That 
roaring name, it’s cut out for a spell. I don’t guess she’d stand for no 
roarer.” 

Roaring Andy Garr’s equal for diffidence is yet to be found in the 
Black Hills of Wyoming. He is a little man, pale of hair, of eye, and 
of face, and I had known him when he was cook for the Lazy-X ranch. 
I remarked upon his gaudy necktie and his starched linen, and Andy 
winked craftily in the direction of the kitchen. The wink was thor- 
oughly explanatory. 

“She ain’t give in, but we reckon to pull it off come spring,” mum- 
bled Garr, and blushed delicately when the Widow emerged. 

The street-door banged. John Heffren lurched in and across the 
room to the table. His condition was extremely surprising, for big 
John is not a drinking man. With his mighty fist he pounded the 
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table until the salt jumped and I became apprehensive. John clanked 
his spurred heels together, threw back his head, and whooped shrilly. 

“Whee!” yelled Heffren. “Do I get waffles or don’t I? Come 
a-runnin’, everybody! Do I get victuals? Answer quick, you splay- 
footed catfish, afore I rips this shanty limb from limb! Answer before 
the massacree, you still-born coyote !” 

Mrs. Major was cowering behind the stove, as though fascinated by 
the giant’s wrath. Andy folded his newspaper deliberately, walked over 
to John, and grabbed his collar. I held my breath, knowing that Hef- 
fren could toss both Andy and me through the ceiling. 

“ Look a-here,” said Roaring Andy quietly, “I don’t want no more 
truck with you. Shut up and get out.” 

The colossus squirmed. ‘“ Leave go,” he whimpered. “ Don’t choke 
me that a-way.” 

“Shut up and get out,” repeated little Andy, “or I’ll take your 
homely face apart to hang on my watch-chain. How many times have 
I got to stop your beefin’ around here? Next time, you bring your 
favorite undertaker with you, whoever you are. Savvy? That’s all I 
think of you.” 

With incredible audacity he whacked the newspaper viciously on 
John’s face. 

“All right, all right,” coughed Heffren, staggering to his feet. 
“Don’t rub it in, mister—not before a lady. Jerusalem, what a 
muscle !” 

“ Ask the lady’s pardon, you,” ordered the majestic Andy. 

John complied, not without grace. He has a way with women, and 
Mrs. Major smiled furtively. 

“Tell her you’re licked by a better man,” continued Garr. 

“Tm licked by a—oh, I’m licked!” hiccoughed John, and reeled 
very drunkenly to the street. 

Reflecting with some awe upon the potency of Pass City whiskey, 
I immediately overtook John in the secluded alley behind the El Dorado 
saloon. He was not in the slightest degree intoxicated. 






































Il. 

“How was it?” demanded John Heffren anxiously. 

My bewilderment was speechless. 

“Oh, me and Garr’d ought to be Uncle Tommers,” he declared. 
“But that slap-work has got to be laid away, though. That ain’t on 
the invoice.” He rubbed his cheek and sat down on the edge of the 
high plank sidewalk, dangling his boots. “This here,” he said, “is 
what you call a matrimonial agency. Me, I’m the agent, and we’ve 
plumb elected that Widow.” 
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“You marry tha ” 


“Qh, by mighty, no!” protested John angrily. “Her? I wouldn’t 
have that old bison pouring my coffee for all the steers on the Little 
Missouri. But Andy Garr, he’s hot-foot. Listen. I waltzes into this 
here camp a week ago and there’s Garr making change at the Blue 
Wing, and hell-bent on the Widow. ‘She won’t have me,’ says Andy. 
“Why for not? I says. ‘’Pears like she ain’t got no license to pick 
’em.’ Andy looks sure suicidal. ‘She won’t have me,’ he says, ‘’cause 
she misdoubts I ain’t fit enough to guardeen her restaurant,’ he says.” 

I began to grasp the situation. 

“ You see,” went on Heffren, “ Garr don’t shape up to be much of a 
man, so him and me allows we’ll make out to that Widow that he’s 
p’intedly a war-chief. She don’t know we’re anyways acquainted. 
Andy throws me out o’ that chuck-shop every day, a’most. Yesterday 
I rang in some of the Bar-O-Dot punchers, and they flitted into 
that Blue Wing playing drunk, and Andy chased ’em out like they was 
hens. You’d a-died. The Widow thinks he’s a regiment of artillery. 
Well, I got the paper and matches if you’ve got the——” 

I handed him my tobacco-pouch, and with his thick fingers he rolled 
a cigarette as daintily as a Spanish girl. The planking creaked timidly 
behind us. 

“Wie geht’s, Cupid?” said John, without shifting. “ How is our 
amorous prospecting expedition coming along this morning, you loco- 
weeded valentine ?” 

Andy Garr sat down beside us and expectorated gloomily between 
his knees. 

“Tt’s coming along heap bad,” he said. “I just tried to file a 
marriage claim on her. Nothing doing. It’s down to cases, Heffren. 
1 can’t gall myself with this boiled shirt forever.” 

“We'll have to act out another lazzaparoola,” sighed Heffren. 

“Yes, and we got to cook it more stronger,” the suitor agreed 
earnestly. “She says she ain’t sure I can do better than talk. That’s 
the reason I wiped you with the newspaper, Heffren. But *twarn’t no 
good.” 

“T thought it was pretty middlin’,” said John, with a hand on his 
ear. “Ain’t you going to join the hunting party?” he proposed to me. 
“Rear into the Blue Wing and let Andy shoot your skin full. That’ll 
help some. He’ll ask you to the wedding. Won’t you, you love-twisted 
cabanero? And when christenin’ season comes—maybe so——” 

“ Heffren,” interposed Garr judiciously, “if you warn’t a quitter, 
you wouldn’t let yourself be euchred, once we’ve started. Gun-play 
ain’t needful. All that’s wanted is for me to heave you onto the floor 
and beat you up a whole lot. If she could see me do that, Heffren, it 
would everlastingly hobble her.” 
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“Tet you beat me up, hey?” snorted John. “ Where’d you think I 
come from ?—College ?” 

“Qh, I'll do it gentle,” persisted little Andy, “cross my heart I 
will. You can give out I’ve bust your leg or something. Go ahead. 
Say, if you do,—and if the deal goes through,—Heffren, I’ll give you 
free meal tickets till the spring round-up.” 

John snapped away his cigarette. “That goes,” he announced, 
and I witnessed the compact joyously. We sealed it at the El Dorado, 
where Heffren pensively advised us to drink with gloves on if we 
did not wish to blister our hands with the fiery beverages. 


III. 


THE lazzaparoola was scheduled for an hour when the Blue Wing 
was deserted. I secured a reserved seat in the corner of the empty 
dining-room. 

It is believed that the artistry of cow-boy comedy can be bettered 
nowhere. When Heffren glided into the restaurant the perfection of 
his mimicry would have made a Coquelin despair. John was now the 
bad man, the man on the kill. His voice was silken, he handled him- 
self as noiselessly as a cat, his eyes were mere slits, and his nostrils 
twitched. He seemed to reek of malevolence and sudden death. At 
the sight of him any experienced city marshal would have reached 
for a gun instinctively. Even Mrs. Major recognized his kind, and she 
changed color at the purring, uncanny politeness with which Heffren 
requested scrambled eggs. 

“T told you what I’d do to you!” snarled Andy. “Now! I'll learn 
you !”” 

Mrs. Major screamed as he grappled the desperado valiantly. They 
wrestled up and down the room. John made apparently herculean 
efforts to draw his pistol and performed a sort of polka step. 

“Fiddle, you in the corner,” he suggested, and lightly swung Andy 
off the floor. “ Ladies’ chain and dip your partners,” called John. 

They brushed against the stove, and it descended in a cloud of soot. 

“Hold up, you damn fool!” grunted Andy, who was losing breath. 

“ All promenade!” sang Heffren. “ Hi, tiddy, hi, ti!” 

He folded Garr to his breast and they rolled over the top of the 
table like a pair of acrobats. The cloth enveloped them and the 
wreckage was remarkable. Mrs. Major again gave tongue. 

“He’s killed!” she screamed. 

“T ain’t,” Andy assured her. “Don’t be afraid. That’s tomato- 
sauce you see.” 

“Wow! It’s me that’s killed, Ma’am,” howled John. 

“That’s what I said,” retorted the Widow, weeping. “Let me to 
him, you good-for-nothing coward !” 
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Andy obeyed, eying the lady with sheepish surprise. She scurried 
to the head of the fallen gladiator and upheld it affectionately in the 
capacious crook of her elbow. John groaned. 

“ My neck’s broke,” he said, “and my leg—and I’m a rib or two 
shy—and, suffering dogs, what a fighter!” 

“He’s a good-for-nothing coward!” exploded Mrs. Major. “He 
took you when you were off your guard.” She shook her unemployed 
arm truculently at Roaring Andy. “Why couldn’t you stand to it 
and fight like a man?” she cried. “Why did you trip him like a 
dancing hyena? Ah, the poor dear! Where does it hurt you? He’s 
dying !” 

“Oh, die your grandmother!” exclaimed Garr in disgust. 

“Who’s a grandmother? Lie quiet, Mr.—Mr. sf 

“St. Julian!” gurgled Heffren from the folds of the table-cloth. 

“Saint nothing!” shouted Andy. “ He’s a double-faced idjut and 
his name’s ‘a 

“Oh, oh!” croaked John, “my ribs! | Would you please take your 
heft off my chest, Ma’am ?” 

His uneasiness was not solely physical. He watched Mrs. Major 
with growing concern as she mopped his forehead tenderly. 

“ Lie still, Mr.—ah, a lovely name!” she sighed. “Is the poor leg 
broke? Put your arm around my neck till I raise you.” 

“Don’t bother yourself, Ma’am,” hinted John, with panic now 
plainly in his voice. 

“There, lay your head on my shoulder, Mr. St. Julian,” and she 
assisted him to a chair. 

Heffren glanced a moving appeal at me. 

“T calculate, Ma’am,” he said, clearing his throat apologetically, 
“T kind of calculate my friend yonder can sort of pack me down to 
the livery stable where my pony is at, Ma’am. I warn’t so dreadful 
bad hurted and I’d as soon go now, Ma’am, if you please.” 

“Hush, hush!” implored the lady with infinite solicitude. “You're 
wandering in your mind, poor darling. Not an inch do you move till 
you’re well. There, I’ve took note of you many times here before— 
drinking, maybe, but it’s a man’s weakness and, gracious knows, you 
was always polite. You sha’n’t stir a step out of my place. I got a 
couple of women to help me tend you—one of ’em’s colored, but she’s 
a’ elegant nurse.” 

“This cussed foolishness,” blurted Andy, “beats camp-meeting !” 

“You dancing hyena!” shrieked Mrs. Major. “Don’t never let 
me see your ugly, no-’count face again!” 

She straightened herself ominously, picked up a carving-fork, ad- 
vanced upon Andy Garr, and Roaring Andy quailed. He was a timorous 
man, and it would have required something more than a hero to face 
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the indignant Amazon of the Blue Wing at that psychological moment. 
As for me, I make no pretensions, I was already in the street when 
Andy sidled over the threshold. My path across the dining-room 
brought me close to Heffren’s chair, and I caught his agonized en- 
treaty to leave the door ajar and to saddle his Ginger Pop. 

At the livery-stable I waited with Andy, who was plunged in a 
melancholy silence. We were buckling Ginger Pop’s fore cinch when 
his owner sprawled around the corner. The hasty progress of a cow- 
puncher afoot is not graceful. John’s legs and arms flew erratically. 
wind-mill fashion, and his face was a dark purple. In his wake Mrs. 
Major tacked through the mud like a full-rigged ship. She brandished 
indiscriminately the carving-fork and a bottle of smelling-salts. 

Heffren bounced into the saddle. 

“T was afeared she’d call in a minister before supper,” he gasped, 
“and rope me. The Great American Desert’s my home, sweet home, 
just now,” and he galloped away, bawling genial advice to his Ariadne, 
who had collapsed helplessly upon the steps of the El Dorado. 

“Well,” said Andy bitterly, “if that wouldn’t sicken a ’Pache, I 


don’t know!” 
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THE DOORWAY 
BY ELLA HEATH 


N the heart of the day I strayed to the heart of a tangled wood, 
And there, like a dream, before me a desolate portal stood. 


Strange and solemn and sombre it stood—and I was alone; 
Mystery fell like a fog; fear swept by like a moan. 


It was bolted strongly above, and bolted below again, 
And one of the bolts was Sorrow, and the other bolt was Pain. 


Two dim lights hung in the shadow, two red and misty spheres, 
And my soul sank as I saw them, for I knew they were Blood and Tears. 


The way was lost behind me, backward I dared not go; 
I beat upon the portal, and my heart broke with the blow. 


Bruised, and bleeding, and blinded, I forced the bolts to move— 
I passed through the dreadful doorway .. . and the other side was 
Love! 








THE EMANCIPATION OF 
LYDIA DUROE 


By Mabel Nelson Thurston 


Author of ‘On the Road to Arcady’” 
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RS. SIMON BALE stepped with ponderous solemnity up the 

M path between the flower-beds with their brown and tattered 

company. It was the second of November, and the air was 

full of the fine, sharp voices of dead leaves and bare, scraping branches ; 

there was quite a wind that afternoon. Before Mrs. Bale touched the 
door Mrs. Warren opened it from within. 

“T see you going over to Lydia’s,” she said in the repressed tone 
with which one speaks of a house where death is guest, “and I told 
Jessie that I thought likely you’d stop in on the way back, so I was 
sort of watching for you. Lay off your things, Em’line.” 

“T dunno’s I’d ought to,” Mrs. Bale responded, doubtfully unwind- 
ing the nubia that framed her broad face. “TI can’t stay more’n half 
a minute, for I’ve got to get bac. and make biscuits for supper. Well, 
there, Jessie, I’ve jest discovered you, curled up in that corner.” 

The young girl looked up with a serious smile. She had an odd, 
eager, little, brown face, with eyes so blue that at times, when alight 
with excitement, the effect was almost startling. People often looked 
at her with the curious feeling that she had spoken and they missed 
her words: they couldn’t make her out, they confided to each other. 

Mrs. Bale, surrendering her wraps, sank heavily into the nearest 
rocking-chair. Mrs. Warren took the one opposite, and for a moment 
or two they rocked in silence. Mrs. Bale was the first to speak. 

“Well, and so poor Betsy’s gone at last!” she sighed. “It came 
on me like a clap this morning: she’d been hanging on about the same 
for so many years that I s’pose we didn’t realize that she really had 
been failing all the time. Lyddy says she passed away real easy, in her 
sleep.” 

« Last night,” Mrs. Warren confirmed her. “ Lyddy didn’t know 
till this morning. She came running over before I was dressed, an’ I 
jest flung on what was nearest and went back with her. She looked 
as peaceful as a child.” 

They both glanced instinctively towards the opposite house. A 
brown tangle of honeysuckle and roses hid the door, but every now 
and then something black fluttered against the pale sky. 
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“Twas a blessed release, if ever there was one,” Mrs. Bale asserted. 
“Tt’s full five years now since she’s been a comfort to herself or any- 
one else. There ain’t many would have done for her as Lyddy has— 
and she no kin at all.” 

“T said so to Lyddy once. I said that it didn’t seem right she 
should be wasting her life on an old woman that had no claim on her. 
‘If she knew, *twould be different,’ I said. ‘ But she don’t sense any- 
thing that’s going on round her, and you're jest throwing away the 
best years of your life,’ I told her.” | 

“?Tain’t hard to guess what Lyddy answered,” Mrs. Bale said with 
some amusement. “ Nobody ever got any thanks for telling Lyddy to 
consider herself.” 

“No more I didn’t,” her friend returned. “ Lyddy said that Betsy 
had taken care of her mother, and she wa’n’t one that could forget 
things like that. Betsy should have all that she could give her as 
long as she lived. As for her not sensing what went on around her, 
she didn’t know about that. She certainly knew the difference between 
her and anyone else.” 

“She certainly did,” Mrs. Bale agreed. “That was what made me 
maddest. She’d treat Lyddy like the dirt under her feet, but if Lyddy 
wanted to go over to Medford for a day shopping or anything, there’d 
be hurrah, boys, sure enough. Poor Lyddy used to come home before 
half her errands were done, all wore out with worrying over things 
that might have happened. And there Betsy would set and scold 
at her for going and leaving her.” 

“T don’t think Lyddy minded the talking—she always maintained 
that Betsy wasn’t responsible. But it got pretty hard along towards 
the last when Betsy got so fractious. I recollect I was over one evening 
last summer when Lyddy was trying to get her to bed. I declare it was 
a reg’lar performance. 

“Come, Aunt Betsy,’ she’d begin, sort o’ peaceable, but command- 
ing underneath. 

“* Come what?’ snaps Aunt Betsy, sitting up straight an’ prim. 

“Why, come to bed—didn’t you hear the clock strike nine?” 

“*¢ Never striked !’ says Aunt Betsy. 

“So then Lyddy—I declare, her patience jest beat me—would go 
and bring the clock and show her, and like as not Aunt Betsy would 
declare ’twas only six, and that Lyddy was jest plottin’ to get her out 
of the way. And sometimes Lyddy’d get the best of it and sometimes 
she’d have to set up an hour or two before she could get her out of her 
chair. And even then ’twas only begun. Like as not when Lyddy 
tock off her dress she’d ketch hold of the bed-post and refuse to let go. 
I mind one'evening I was over when she jerked the bed all round 
the room—you know she was real strong in ways. I declare I laughed 
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till I cried to see her—I jest couldn’t help it,’ and Mrs. Warren 
wiped away mirthful tears at the remembrance. “I’d ought to be 
ashamed laughing with her laying over there,” she acknowledged, “but 
there, I dunno’s it’s wicked. *Tain’t as if ’*twa’n’t happier for her 
more’n everybody else, even Lyddy. I’ve been thinking all day, and 
wondering how it seemed to her to be done with all her cranks an’ 
twists. More’n once I’ve seen a puzzled look in her eyes as if she 
kind o’ half realized that things wasn’t right with her. Well, I guess 
they’re all right now.” 

The two women rocked softly. In the silence the stove creaked 
and a fly buzzed about the pane. When Mrs. Warren spoke again, it 
was of the living, and not of the dead. 

“T’ve been figuring up,” she said. “ Lyddy’s forty-one, ain’t she? 
And her mother had her first stroke when she was twenty-five; that 
makes sixteen years she’s been tied up—first her mother all those 
years; then the very week after she was taken her father had that 
spell of rheumatism that left him crippled and helpless; and after he 
went, there was Betsy. Sixteen years is a good deal to take out of a 
woman’s life. There ain’t many would have taken it the way Lyddy 
has.” 

“No more there ain’t,” Mrs. Bale assented warmly. “TI said to 
Simon this morning as soon as the news came—‘ Well, Lyddy’s free 
now, I said, ‘and I do hope the Lord’ll make up to her for the years 
she’s given to other people.’ She’s the salt of the earth, is Lyddy Duroe, 
but sometimes I dunno how much satisfaction there is in that. I hope 
the Lyddy Duroes will get rewarded hereafter, for it does seem, some- 
times, as if about the only reward they get down here is more trouble.” 

“ Well, it seems as if Lyddy might enjoy herself a spell now. She’s 
got enough to live on, and she’s real young-seeming. I declare I’ve 
seen Lyddy times, when her cheeks was pink and her eyes shining, 
when she didn’t look a day over thirty.” 

Mrs. Bale caught and answered the unspoken suggestion with an 
alertness surprising in one whose physical bulk moved with such 
extreme deliberation. 

“Well, now, *twouldn’t be the strangest thing in the world,” she 
declared. “Everybody knew that Elkah Sutton wanted Lyddy badly 
enough, but she wouldn’t leave her mother. And now his wife has been 
dead two years—or is it three ?” 

“Twill be two and a half years come the eighteenth of January,” 
Mrs. Warren replied accurately. The two women glanced significantly 
at each other; there was a feeling that it was hardly decorous to talk 
of love under the shadow of that fluttering ribbon across the road, but 
the subject would not quite be suppressed. Little Jessie from her 
corner looked up with a sudden light in her blue eyes. In a girl’s 
hero-worshipping world she had for years admired Lydia Duroe. 
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Mrs. Bale struggled heavily to her feet. “ Well, 1 must be get- 
ting along,” she said; “I’ve set longer now than I had any idea of 
doing. I s’pose I’ll see you at the funeral to-morrow ?” 

“I’m going over early to help Lyddy,” Mrs. Warren returned. 
“There ain’t much to do, but it didn’t seem right for her to be all 
alone, and I’m her nearest neighbor. I wish you didn’t have to hurry, 
Mrs. Bale.” 

“There was jest my shawl and nubia, Jessie,” Mrs. Bale called 
after the girl, who was going for her wraps. “ Well, I’m sure I don’t 
think I’ve been in any hurry, Mrs. Warren. Somehow when I get over 
here I allus do have a piece of work getting started again. That’s 
so—tis forlorn for Lyddy. Hasn’t she any kin at all?” 

“T’ve heard there are some of her father’s folks still living, but 
there isn’t anybody on her mother’s side nearer than second cousins; 
and when you want folks, second cousins ain’t apt to be satisfying, 
Mrs. Bale.” 

“No more they ain’t,” Mrs. Bale agreed, backing clumsily around 
as she stood on the doorstep. “Well, Providence has a way of sur- 
prising folks sometimes. Ef nothing else turns up for Lydia, she’ll 
discover a new relation. Don’t you be standing at the door in this 
wind, Mrs. Warren. Come over when you can.” 

The wind whipped the last words out of her mouth almost before 
they were spoken. For a moment Mrs. Bale stood struggling to catch 
her breath against it; then she plodded heavily down the road, her 
broad bulk looming impressively against the bare road. 

Over in the other house Lydia Duroe watched her pass. She was a 
tall woman with clear gray eyes still full of the spirit of youth. There 
was unquenchable youth too in the splendid ease and vigor of all her 
movements. Sitting behind the closed blinds she looked down at her 
idle hands with a curious expression, as if they had suddenly become 
unfamiliar to her; as a matter of fact, she could not remember when 
before she had sat for an afternoon so. The gloom of the room de- 
pressed her; she was almost pagan in her worship of light; when 
her mother and father had died, she had refused to have the blinds 
closed. 

“T dunno when I’ll ever need to let in all the heaven I can more’n 
now,” she had said. But the very fact that the little, still figure 
down below had claimed pity rather than love made her, in an odd 
fashion that she did not try to explain, carefully scrupulous. 

“T want to do everything the way she’d like it,” she had told 
Mrs. Warren. “She didn’t have much in her life when you think 
about it. I like to think that she’s proud about this, if she knows.” 

So through the long afternoon she sat in the shadowed silence. It 
seemed to her as if the world had stopped. Vaguely she realized 
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that it was going to be strange to have no one needing her any more; 
she had not yet caught the flavor of liberty in the cup that had come 
to her: she tasted only its loneliness. 

Just at dusk a man pushed open her gate. He was tall and delicate- 
looking, and stepped with a certain nervous eagerness. Lydia rose 
quickly and met him at the door. 

“T don’t s’pose there’s anything I can do, Lydia,” he said, “but 
I wanted you to know that I was ready. There ain’t anything you 
could ask me that I wouldn’t be glad to do.” 

“T know that, Elkah,” she answered quietly. “No, there ain’t any- 
thing, but ’tain’t because I wouldn’t ask you if there was.” 

He looked hesitatingly beyond her into the house. 

“TI thought mebbe I’d come over a little while to-morrow evening,” 
he suggested. But she answered, with something almost like alarm in 
her voice, “ Not to-morrow, Elkah.” 

He stared at her blankly. She recovered herself instantly. 

“It’s just some more of my queerness,” she said, laughing a little 
uncertainly. “You know you always said that I was queer. And to- 
morrow night—such a few hours after poor Betsy has been laid away— 
I'd rather not see people for a little while.” 

An expression of relief lightened the dejection of his face. 

“ Jest as you say, of course, Lydia,” he responded stiffly. 

Lydia’s grave face flashed into a smile full of all good-will and 
fellowship. 

“T know “tis, Elkah,” she returned. “ Folks have to fix things for 
themselves the best they know how. There’s no shirking that—we’ve 
both found that out, as I guess everybody does sooner or later.” 

From the dark room she watched him down to the road. He shuffled 
a little as he walked, she noticed. There was a gentle inefficiency about 
the whole man that plead eloquently for a woman’s care. Lydia’s lips 
were compressed with sudden pain. 

“T guess everything’s too late for me,” she said bitterly. “‘There’s 
been flowers and birds and sunshine, weeks and weeks of it, and I’d 
have loved it just as well as anybody, but I couldn’t stop to look at 
them. And now it’s November and there ain’t nothing left.” 

It was a mood of bitterness rare for her, but the sudden knowledge 
that her life had carried her irretrievably beyond this man found her 
all unprepared. 

The next day came and passed. There was a large funeral; every- 
body came for Lydia’s sake. Lydia caught herself once counting the 
carriages, thinking how pleased Betsy would be. Then she went back 
to the empty house and waited for morning. She did not know exactly 
what she was going to do except that she was going to walk and walk. 
She was starving for light and the wide liberty of open fields. Once 
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she stopped aghast in her thinking—if it should rain to-morrow! It 
seemed to her thought a calamity outweighing any power of words. 

But it did not rain. Lydia, up early for first tidings of her day, 
stood awestruck before the glory of the sunrise—gold that flooded the 
whole sky and burned for breathless moments of ecstasy, vanishing 
finally in long, shimmering silver reaches and trailing clouds of ose 
like the memory of all the beauty of summer-time. She accepted the 
omen with the passion of one to whom life and death rest in the de- 
cision of a day. “I ain’t never seen a finer sunrise than that in June,” 
she thought exultantly. So much, at least, had blessed her November 
forever. 

She had not thought herself hungry, but she ate a good breakfast 
and then set her house in order. No loose ends anywhere should spoil 
the fair order of her day. Besides, each moment the sun was climbing 
higher, and the world, numb and stiff from the November night, was 
relaxing in its warmth. As she went about her work she was con- 
scious of enticing colors without. She would not turn her eyes to 
them, but she smiled as one who has heard a secret word of joy. 

It was half-past nine when she locked her door and dropped the key 
in her pocket. She stood upon the door-stone a moment, her face 
lifted to the sky. It was a wonderful day, with the tenderness and 
color of Indian summer, yet with a crisp edge that enticed one to deeds, 
not dreams. She turned happily up the road, her eyes a-holidaying 
like happy children. 

The road stretched away in idle, solitary fashion, with no house 
for quite a distance. Sometimes there were trees, sometimes only open 
fields; but there were hedge-rows always. Lydia noticed wonderingly 
how the few, thin leaves left fluttering there glowed like gems. “I'd 
most think they was flowers,” she said to herself. 

Little troops of dry leaves started up under her feet and drifted 
along before her; they seemed wood-spirits instinct with life and 
motion. Lydia walked faster and faster to keep them company—so 
fast that she did not hear anyone behind her till a panting voice 
reached her consciousness. 

“Miss Lydia—oh Miss Lydia——” 

She turned, bewildered. Jessie Warren was running after her, her 
little, dark face full of excitement. She looked with pleading eager- 
ness at Lydia. 

“Oh Miss Lydia, I saw you starting out, and you looked as if you 
were going to have such a good time, and I wondered—would you let 
me come too? Would I bother ?” 

Lydia’s face flashed into brightness. Something warm and vital 
had suddenly blossomed in her day—something that she might have 
missed and never known that she had missed. 
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“TI don’t know where I’m going,” she said. “I’m just going to 
walk till I get tired.” 

Blue sparks danced in the girl’s eyes. She clapped her hands im- 
pulsively. 

“T never did anything in my life without knowing what it was 
going to be,” she cried; “ I’ve wanted to so often!” 

“And I’m not good company,” Lydia insisted. “I ain’t any 
talker.” 

“T don’t want any talker,” the girl sang back. She smiled at Lydia 
with frank boldness. “I’m coming,” she declared. “I’m here. You 
don’t have to pay any attention to me, but I’m in the day with the 
sky and the shadows and those little, dancing leaves. You needn’t pay 
any attention to me, but you can’t turn me out.” 

Lydia smiled back at her. “I haven’t said I wanted to turn you 
out, have I?” she retorted. 

“Oh, well!” replied the girl. She threw up her arms and dashed 
into a heap of dry leaves, scattering them in a fragrant, brown spray 
about her. “I feel like that!” she cried. Then she stopped and puffed 
out her thin cheeks and mimicked the wind. “ And like that,” she 
added. Even as she spoke a little footpath caught her notice and she 
slipped into it, peering back through the brown branches at Lydia. 

““Good-by!” she called. “Somewhere, farther on, you’ll stumble 
upon me.” The branches swung to; for several moments there was a 
soft commotion in their tips, but the girl did not reappear. 

Lydia walked on, smiling to herself. Half a mile farther on she 
found her. She was sitting on a stone wall, her chin in her hands, 
staring into a tangle of raspberry-bushes whose vivid lavender stems 
shone like pale violet flames against the brown hillside. She did not 
turn as Lydia stopped beside her. 

“It’s all amethyst,” she said dreamily. “TI can’t clear my eyes of it 
to-day. It haunts the woods—I feel it just beyond my sight—and 
the hills—and the sky—even the stones.” 

“T hadn’t ever noticed before,” Lydia returned wonderingly. 

The girl shook off her mood and leaped down lightly. “ You 
couldn’t,” she explained with gravity. “You see the rest, but not that. 
It goes with my queer eyes, Miss Lydia.” 

They walked on then side by side, stopping often, and talking 
occasionally, yet generally silent. The beauty of the day deepened 
as they went on. The long sweeps of the fields—brown and gold and 
palest yellow—across which the cloud-shadows moved in silent pro- 
cession; the exquisite harmonies of the woods, whose soft tips brushed 
the sky; the note of the little brook, singing contentedly to itself, 
though its ways were bare of bird and blossom—these things spoke 
with more intimate counselling than any words of human speech. 
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Lydia’s heart drank them in with the eagerness of one long a-thirst. 
The girl who could see had not lived long enough to understand the 
voices: her wild spirits folded their wings, and she walked in wondering 
silence—for a long time, that is; then she spoke with a humility which 
her eyes belied. 

“Do you ever—eat anything at home?” she questioned. 

Lydia started and looked around in dismay. 

“Well, there, dear, how careless of me!” she said. “I never 
thought to bring a thing! And you must be hungry, and it’s so far 
from home!” 

“ But not far from a store,” Jessie assured her, “a nice little store 
at the cross-roads. You can buy crackers there and peppermint sticks 
and maybe cheese, though I won’t promise that—lI’ve never seen any- 
thing else except blue socks, and they’re hardly digestible. Can you 
eat crackers and peppermint sticks ?” 

“Try me,” Lydia responded eagerly. 

The girl nodded. “ You can wait—or go on,” she said, “ I’ll find 
you. I may be some time, because they may have to make the crackers 
while I wait.” 

She darted up the road. Lydia sat down on a log and waited. It 
was good to have time to get the flavor of her great wealth—to find 
that there were days like this in November—that the youth which was 
at the heart of all such days claimed her as comrade. 

“ And [’ve been thinking everything had gone by!” she cried upon 
herself in reproach. “Just as if the Lord had forgotten how to make 
glad things since I’d growed up!” She turned her happy eyes to the 
world lying golden beneath the noontide sun. “Oh my soul, there’s 
everything left,” she cried exultantly. 

She did not know that Jessie was gone a long time, though her 
words, when she returned, made such inference possible. 

“There wasn’t any cheese,” she reported, opening her bundle and 
spreading its contents upon a flat-topped rock, “nor any candy. But 
I could have eggs if I could wait for the chickens to be hatched 
and grow up and lay them. So I waited. Are you starving, Miss 
Lydia ?” 

“T thought it was you,” Lydia replied. 

“T guess maybe it is,” Jessie returned with undisturbed gravity. 
“ Anyway, here’s eggs—I know they’re fresh for the reasons aforesaid 
—and salt and crackers—and a brook. And these will have to do you 
till you get home again.” 

They ate their simple dinner and found it a banquet, full of delec- 
table ministration to soul as well as body. Then they wandered on 
again and on. It was mid-afternoon before they thought of turning 
back. It was Jessie who spoke first after a long silence. 
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“When we get to that bank where the ferns are,” she said, “I’m 
going to dig one up—a little green memory to keep all winter. I’m 
going to get one for you too, Miss Lydia.” 

But Lydia did not hear her; she had turned suddenly aside and 
broken a spray of ruddy oak-leaves and buried her face in them. When 
she looked up her eyes were shining solemnly. 

“T’d almost forgotten,” she said, “but it’s there just the same.” 

“ What?” asked Jessie in a hushed voice. 

Lydia held out the spray. As the girl bent to it she caught a 
faint, delicate fragrance, like the dream of spring. 

“ It’s like lilies,” she cried. “ Why, Miss Lydia, I never knew that 
oak-leaves were like that.” 

“Some of ’em are,” Lydia replied; but her voice was dreamy and 
her eyes saw something far away. Little Jessie looked at her with a 
thrill of awe and delight in her girlish heart. 

“She’s thinking of him,” she thought exultantly. “Oh, it’s all 
coming right now.” 

Then they walked on together. 

A week later Mrs. Warren and Jessie “ran over” to Miss Lydia’s 
in the afternoon. An old man with a mild, white-whiskered face was 
pottering about the yard. He stopped and stared at the visitors 
with an interest that seemed to hold something proprietary in its com- 
posure. ; 

“ For the land’s sake!” Mrs. Warren muttered under her breath. 

Jessie glanced quickly at her mother, but there was no chance for 
question, for Mrs. Warren had darted forward with a vehemence 
evidently inspired by some strong emotion; she dispensed with the 
ceremony of knocking, and burst into the sitting-room like a March 
wind. 

“Lydia Duroe,’ she cried, “I want to know who that is out in 
your yard.” 

Lydia had risen at their entrance; she stood quietly facing them, 
with a large composure not untouched with humor. 

“That’s Uncle Si Duroe,” she answered, “father’s oldest brother.” 

“Lydia Duroe, you don’t mean to say you’ve gone and taken him 
on your hands after all the years you’ve been tied up?” 

“T don’t know why not,” Lydia replied. “ He’s been with one of his 
sisters for years, but she’s old and sick—I could better than anybody else. 
I guess I’ve got sort o’ used to taking care of people—it don’t seem 
natural without I’ve got somebody to do for.” 

Across Mrs. Warren’s agitated shoulder she caught a glimpse of 
Jessie’s disappointed young face. She hesitated a moment and then 
added a sentence for her. 

“ There’s so many things left,” she said. 
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LSIE BAYNOR was coming up the long hill from the post- 

5 office. Now and then she stopped for a moment to look back 

to the little village hidden among the trees, or lift her face to 

the big clouds that drifted overhead. It had rained for nearly a week, 

and the air in the afternoon sun was like wine. The girl drew a deep 
breath and lifted her head with a gesture that laughed. 

Grandma Pettibone, peering out from between her lace-edged cur- 
tains, watched the figure stride swiftly up the hill. ‘“ Seems to me she 
gets straighter *n’ straighter every day,” she muttered. 

“Who is it, mother?” A younger woman came across the room to 
look out. 

“She gets more ’n’ more like her Grandma Poppleton every day,” 
said the old lady. ‘“ Seems’s if I could see her now, a-riding’ up the 
hill in that old yellow chariot, lookin’ for all the world like a queen; 
and Elsie’s gettin’ to be the livin’ image of her.” 

“ She’d better be like her than like her mother,” said the woman in 
a significant tone. 

“You hadn’t ought to speak like that, Nettie. You don’t know for 
certain,” said the old woman. Her eyes were fixed on the girl’s figure 
climbing up the hill. 

The young woman’s lips set themselves a little. “ Maybe I don’t— 
for certain. But there’s plenty that do. She’d ought to be druv out 
of town, and you know it as well as I do.” 

“No, I don’t know it,” said the older voice. 

“Well, you ought to. J do,” said the other curtly. She went back 
to her work at the sewing-machine, and the old woman leaned forward 
to watch the swift, easy walk. 

The girl’s back, strong and supple, swayed a little to the motion of 
her gait, and the braid of thick black hair, tied at the waist with a 
scarlet ribbon, swayed with it. A bunch of scarlet poppies glowed on 
the side of her hat, and a gleam of scarlet marked her throat. 

“Jest like her,” muttered the old woman. “Same kind o’ high- 
and-mighty walk. Same kind of hair.” 


The figure had mounted the hill and disappeared over the brow. It 
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was not till she had reached the top that she looked back again. The 
village lay huddled at the foot of the steep hill, a stone’s throw, it 
seemed. Wet roofs gleamed among the trees and bits of smoke hung in 
the lifting air. 

The girl looked at it, a smile of delight in her eyes. The red lips 
curved softly, as she looked down, and shaped a little smile for them- 
selves. The post-office was the third building to the left of the pond. 
It was there that he had asked her. She looked up again to the great 
clouds drifting and rolling in the sky. Her face held a kind of wonder. 
The world was changed. A bird from a wet bush near by broke into 
song and the thick clover glinted in the fresh light. It was a beau- 
tiful world. She drew a deep breath and looked down at her feet. 
They were heavy with the mud of the road, but the very mud seemed 
glorified. She pushed her toe into it and laughed softly as it yielded 
to the touch and rays of light spread out of it. She had not guessed 
that he cared. And when she turned about from the office window and 
saw him standing there, she had moved to one side to let him pass, and 
he had moved with her and barred the way, lifting his hat. He had 
such beautiful hair, thick and wavy. She looked up again at the 
swelling clouds. Then she smiled to herself and walked on. 

She turned in at the gate of a tumble-down house. Bricks were 
gone from the chimney and blinds hung loose here and there, but the 
path was swept clean and flowers bloomed on either side. A woman 
sitting at one of the windows leaned forward as she came up the 
straight walk between the rows of sweet-Williams and larkspur. Elsie 
looked up and smiled vaguely. 

“Didn’t you get my book?” 

The girl stopped short in the path. “I—I forgot it.” 

The woman nodded good-naturedly. “I thought like enough you 
had when I saw you coming without it. Who’d you see?” 

The girl had come into the room and was taking off her hat by the 
low table across the room. A rich crimson dyed her face. The hands 
raised to smooth the dark hair on either side of her forehead tried in 
vain to hide it. 

Iler mother looked up carelessly. “You must ’a’ come up the hill 
terrible fast. You’d better look out. You’ll have heart trouble yet— 
same as me.” 

She got up and waddled comfortably to a pile of books on the table. 
“T’ll have to read something over again,” she said, turning over the 
books. She picked up a paper-covered one and ran her eye along a page 
or two. “ This’ll do all right,” she said. 

Elsie watched the figure, uncritically, as it rolled back to its chair 
by the window and descended into it. The chair creaked beneath the 


weight. 
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“T’m real sorry I forgot the book,” said the girl. “I was going 
to go to the library after I’d got the mail, and I—and—lI forgot it.” 

“Tt don’t make no difference,” said the woman, “I can read this 
one just as well.” Her eye was skimming the page. “There wa’n’t 
any mail, was there?” 

“No.” The cheeks did not flush this time, but there was a deep, 
still light in the eyes. She took a book and slate from the table and 
came across to the other window. She sat down opposite her mother, 
facing her, and opened the book. 

Her mother looked up. “ You going to do your algebry ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt’ll be time to get supper pretty soon.” 

“Yes, I know it.” 

Silence fell between them. The woman was lost in the romance 
before her and the girl’s eyes were rested on the problem—“ A, B, and 
C hire a pasture for $300. A puts in 10 sheep for 16 weeks. B puts in 
3 horses for 9 weeks. And C puts in 2 cows for 13 weeks ” Why 
had he asked her—out of all the girls? No one had ever asked her 
before. Her thought halted. It did not touch the heavy figure at the 
other window. She had never accused her mother. Though she had 
always known—since that day, years ago, when the boys had taunted 
her and she had turned on them and nearly killed one of them. She 
had known then—though she had not shaped it—even in her deepest 
thought. It was then that she had let down her plaid dress and combed 
her hair smooth and braided it, and swept and scrubbed the house till 
it shone, and weeded the beds on either side the front path, and left 
off a girl’s careless romping for the straight, swift walk of a woman. 
She was only twelve then. Now she was sixteen, and the color under 
the clear skin was swift and warm. 

Why had he asked her? All the girls liked him—and he had never 
asked them—not one of them—not even to go home from meeting with 
them. And now—for a whole day—the long drive and the climb up 
the mountain—and there would be others. They would see that she 
was the one. Her dark head lifted itself proudly and the clear skin 
glowed. 

Her mother, looking up from her book as she turned the page, 
stared at her. “You do grow to look like your Grandma Poppleton,” 
she said lazily. 

The girl started and her cheeks flushed. “Do I?” 

The woman nodded, half-jealously. “You surely do. You’re a 
good deal more like her’n I ever was. She always said I wa’n’t no more 
kin to her than if I’d been somebody else’s child. She was dreadful 
proud—and I was always a humbly child—fat and kind o’ light com- 
plected. Maybe that’s why we never got on.” 
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The girl looked at her with fond eyes. “ You’re pretty now,” she 
said wistfully. 

Her mother smoothed her plump wrists and smiled a little. “ You 
think so. But I wa’n’t the kind o’ child she wanted. She’d ’a’ wor- 
shipped you.” Her eyes took in the straight figure with a little envy. 
“ You’re the kind she wanted.” 

“ Didn’t she ever see me?” asked Elsie. 

The woman shook her head. “She died the winter you was born. 
She took things hard—always did. One of the tragic kind—not easy- 
going, like me.” The chair creaked comfortably as it rocked. “ And 
you’re the same kind—making mountains out of molehills, and kind 0’ 
tempting things to me You won’t ever be very happy, I don’t 
believe, any more’n she was.’ 

The girl was leaning forward, her lips parted, and a listening look 
in her dark face. The knell of her soul sounded, faint and far, and 
stern lines shaped themselves under the soft contour of her face. A 
shadow crossed the window, and she started, looking up with a swift 
breath. “It’s father,” she said. “ He’s come with the cows.” 

“ Yes, it’s time to get supper.” 

She put her book and slate on the table and hurried into the kitchen. 
Presently the sound of her voice came back—singing softly to itself— 
and the crackling of fresh fire in the stove. When the woman put down 
her book and came out a man stood by the outer door looking out. He 
had the face of a prophet, stern and uncouth, with a touch of shame 
in its depths. He looked at her sombrely, without speaking, and they 
sat down at the table. 

“You going to use Nellie to-morrow, Abner?” asked the woman 
comfortably. 

it No.” 

“T kind o’ thought Elsie ’n’ I’d like to have her, after school, to go 
over to Clayton.” 

“T don’t want her used to-morrow at all.” 

She looked at him for a moment. “ What’s the matter with her?” 

“Nothing.” He chewed in silence. “I want her to rest. She’s got 
to go forty miles next day.” 

The woman leaned forward. “ Where to?” 

“ Over to Halleck’s Mountain and back. I’ve let her for the day— 
to Hutton.” 

The woman’s lips paled. “To Sam Hutton?” 

“No, to Harlow—the young fellow.” 

The rirl woke from a dream and looked swiftly from one to the 
other. A rich color filled her face. 

They were not looking at her. 

“They must be going to have a picnic,” said the woman slowly. 
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“You might ’a’ kept Nellie for Elsie and me to go.” The voice had 
no complaint. 

“Did they ask ye?” 

The stern note was lost on her. “Seems ’s if Elsie ought to have 
a chance to go. She never goes anywhere.” 

They glanced at the girl. Her face was alight and her throat 
swelled a little, like a bird’s before breaking into song. “I am going,” 
she said. 

“Who asked ye?” It was her father’s voice. 

“ Harlow Hutton.” The words trilled themselves. 

The man and woman looked at each other. It was the first time 
their eyes had met. “Good God!” said the man. The words broke 
from him. 

She frowned at him. “ When’d he ask you?” she said. She was 
looking at the girl with a new interest. 

“To-day. When I went down for the mail.” 

The man pushed back his chair from the table and rose heavily. 
“T’m going down to the store,” he said. 

She looked at him critically. “You’ve got to put on your other 
clothes.” 

He went into the bedroom and the woman returned to her seat by 
the front window. When he passed it she leaned out. 

“ Abner.” 

“ What ?” 

“Don’t you go to spoilin’ her good time.” 

His face was set straight ahead. “I shall tell him,” he said. 

“Don’t you s’pose he knows?” She was fingering the paper-covered 
book in her lap and looking down at it. 

He turned on her fiercely. “Do you s’pose he’d asked her if he’d 
known?” The tone shrivelled her. 

He strode from the yard and down the long hill, his heavy boots 
splashing through the half-dried mud and his stern face set before him. 

The group of loungers looked up as he entered the store. 

“How do, Abner ?” 

He pushed by them to the other side of the store, and a young man 
came forward smiling. “Good-evening, Mr. Baynor. Is there some- 
thing I can do for you?” 

Abner looked at him for a moment, dazed, his lips half-parted. 
“T want some gingham,” he said at last—“shirting; kind o’ blue and 
white, I guess.” 

They passed into the other part of the store and the voices of the 
loungers came faintly to them. 

The young man threw down a piece of cloth on the counter, unroll- 
ing it swiftly. “ How’ll that do?” he said. “ Fifteen cents a yard. 
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Here’s some for eighteen, a little better, but not so pretty.” The heavy 
roll thumped on the counter as he twirled it and spread it out. His 
eyes were fixed on the man’s face. 

Abner looked up slowly. “I’ve changed my mind about letting you 
hev’ Nellie,” he said. 

The young man’s face fell. ‘“ What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“T didn’t know ye’d asked Elsie when I let her to you.” 

“T hadn’t, but I meant to.” The blue eyes broke into a quick smile. 
“T’d planned to have the nicest girl and the nicest horse in town, Mr. 
Baynor.” 

The man’s face softened a little. He looked up and met the blue 
eyes. They were honest and straightforward. He glanced away, finger- 
ing the gingham awkwardly. “I thought I ought to tell ye about 
her ” His voice faltered. 

“ About Nellie? Oh, I know—she’s high-spirited. But I'll have 
Elsie to help me manage her. She can do it, they say.” He spoke half- 
laughingly to hide a note of anxiety. 

“Yes, she can manage her.” The man regarded him sombrely. 
“ How long you going to be here?” he asked suddenly. 

“Here? In town?” 

“ Yes.” 

The young man’s face grew grave. “IJ am going away next week.” 

The other nodded. “I’d heard suthin’ of the kind. You going to 
stay ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“My uncle’s store in New York. He offered me the place when I 
left college. But I thought I’d better help father. He seemed to want 
me to. But lately he’s been talking the other way, and last night he 
said I’d better go.” 

Abner was studying the ingenuous face, his own in the shadow. 
“ D’he know you was going to take Elsie to the Mountain ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Abner’s face worked strangely. 

The young man waited a minute. A hush had fallen on the group 
in the other room. He leaned forward and spoke in a low voice, “I 
don’t know why you don’t want me to take her, Mr. Baynor, nor why 
my father didn’t. But I know that I’m honest. She’s only a child, 
and I’d meant to wait. But before God, she’s the woman I shall marry 
some day.” 

The man before him staggered a little. He clutched at the counter 
and his lips parted. “Marry her! Good God, man, you can’t marry 
her! She’s your half-sister!” he said hoarsely. 

The young man’s face grew white. “ You lie!” he said. 
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“Your father and hers is the same man,” retorted Abner. 

The other stared at him. Through the silence low voices droned 
from the room beyond. “Then who are you?” said the young man at 
last. His throat was dry and his face worked. 

“T am the man she calls father,” said Abner briefly. “Ill take 
two yards of that gingham.” He laid a gaunt finger on the cheaper 
piece. 

The young man cut it off and did it up for him. He took the money 
and made change, a stunned look in his clear eyes—as if someone had 
struck him. 

With the roll of gingham in his hand Abner went out. As he toiled 
up the steep hill he stopped in the darkness and wiped the great drops 
from his forehead. “I hed to tell him,” he muttered, “I hed to tell 
him. I couldn’t tell her. *I'would ’a’ killed her.” He had known 
from the first that the child that was coming was not his, and the 
knowledge had made him very tender of her. 

When he came into the lighted room he threw the parcel on the 
table and passed into the room beyond. 

“What did you get, father?” asked Elsie, untying it with swift 
fingers. Her face glowed with fresh, clear color, and her eyes were 
stars. 

Abner had not looked at her. 

“Gingham!” she laughed, unrolling it on the table. “ Look, 
mother! What’s it for, father?” She stepped to the door of the dark 
room beyond and looked in. 

“Some shirts for me,” said Abner out of the darkness. 

She turned back, her eyes overflowing with laughter in the soft 
light. “Shirts!” she said to her mother. She tossed it out to its full 
length. “Shirts! Two yards! There isn’t enough for one!” She 
laughed softly. “I shall keep it for an apron. Can I have it for an 
apron, father?” she called to him. 

There was no response from the dark room. 

“Don’t bother him,” said her mother, “he’s gone to bed, like 
enough. Pretty gingham, ain’t it?” 


II. 

THE girl had come out of the post-office. She stood for a moment 
looking in either direction. Then she turned towards the long hill. 
She had not expected to see him to-day. She had only stopped at the 
office on the way home from school. If he had happened to be there— 
in the office or at the store door—she would have bowed to him. But 
there was no need. She lifted her head proudly—and saw him. He 
was coming towards her, along the walk, with his father. Her head 
was like a flower on its stalk and her heart sang. 
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When he was opposite her, he lifted his hat. She swayed a little. 
What was it—in his eyes? Pity—loathing—love? No one should 
look at her like that! The short man beside him, with gray mustache 
and goatee, nodded to her curtly as they passed. Her soul shrank a 
little and shivered in its beating. “ You’d better take the seven-thirty, 
Harl.” The words caught at her ear and followed her up the long hill. 
Why had he looked at her like that? Why had he not stopped to speak? 
Why should he take the seven-thirty? Were they not to go to-morrow 
to Halleck’s Mountain? She caught her breath with a quiver of the 
lip, and turned into the straight, flower-bordered path. 

“Can’t you hurry a little, Elsie?” It was her mother’s plaintive 
voice at the window. She quickened her pace and looked up inquiringly 
towards the window. 

“ He says we can have Nellie to go to Clayton, after all,” said her 
mother. 

The girl looked at her doubtingly. ‘“ Doesn’t he want her to rest— 
for to-morrow ?” 

“He says we can take her,” said her mother evasively. “ You’re 
late.” 

“Yes, I came by the office. I’m all ready. Is she harnessed ?” 

“ She’s tied to the shed.” 

The girl untied the horse and drove around to the horse-block. The 
touch of the taut reins in her fingers stilled her swift heart and brought 
her back to herself. 

“Steady, Nell!” she said. The quivering horse quieted down, and 
she held out a hand to her mother. “ Quick!” 

Her mother climbed heavily in, puffing a little. She had on a 
wide muslin hat, trimmed with pink flowers, and bits of lace at her 
plump wrists. Elsie smiled at her approvingly. “It looks as good as 
new,” she said. 

Her mother nodded as she settled herself in the seat. Her breath 
came in soft pants. “I made it over,” she said. “Took off all the 
stuff and ironed it and shirred it on again.” Her head bridled a little 
under its light cover. 

Elsie laughed softly and tightened her hold on the reins. “It’s the 
third time this year.” 

“The least bit of wetting spoils it,” complained her mother. “I 
can’t help its raining.” 

Elsie looked up at the clear, floating clouds. ‘No danger to-day,” 
she said; “it couldn’t rain if it tried.” 

Her mother shook her head doubtingly. “You can’t ever tell,” she 
said. “The strangest things happen. If I was alone, I should know 
it wouldn’t rain. But seems, sometimes, as if you kind o’ tempted 
it to. Your Grandma Poppleton was just the same,” she went on 
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plaintively, “stirring things up as long as she lived. Now I can do 
things—real risky things—and nothing comes of it.” Her gaze floated 
over the still, country fields. “Sometimes I wish something would 
happen,” she said pensively. 

The girl made no response. Her dark face had resumed its stern 
lines and a brooding look filled the eyes, a look of vague dread. They 
drove on in silence, through the flecking shadows of the road, into the 
stretch of deep pine wood and out again into the sunshine. Her 
thoughts followed the look in his eyes. What was it? Why should 
he despise her? What right had he? Suddenly the blood flamed high 
in her face and she moved a little away from the plump figure beside 
her. She glanced at it askance, her eyes wide with questioning. Dis- 
belief and insight struggled in them. The terror filled them. This 
was what they had meant—those boys. No one had taunted her since 
then—no one had dared. They had only left her alone. Her head 
drooped forward on her breast. And he had heard? She half turned 
to the figure beside her. Then she shrank back upon herself. What 
could she ask her—her mother! A sound crossed the silence—a wood- 
bird calling softly through the cool, green light. 

Then her mother broke in. She did not like the silences. The girl 
responded in broken snatches. They floated on the undercurrent of 
her thought. It was not till they were coming home that she roused 
herself. They had come to the fork of the roads and her mother 
touched the reins lightly. ‘“ Let’s go home by the store,” she said coax- 
ingly, “I didn’t have near enough lace for my sleeves.” 

Without a word, the girl obeyed. Her head lifted itself. She drove 
swiftly along the level road, between full-branched alders and shim- 
mering birches. She would see him again—see him—see him. The 
hot blood of sixteen mounted to her throat and beat in her temples. 
Over it the guard of ages kept watch. It coiled itself to protect her. 
He should not look at her again—like that. 

Swiftly they turned the curve that led to the store. The even beat 
of the horse’s hoofs sounded on the road. A young man standing 
near the store door looked up quickly. Another sound mingled with the 
even hoofs, and he turned his head to the long hill. Half-way down its 
length a red mass thundered—steam and motion and weight—the new 
automobile from Stockton! 

The girl had grown pale to the lips. “Jump, mother!” she said. 
She held the reins in firm hand and reached out for the whip. 

“T can’t, Elsie, I’m too heavy.” She sank back panting. 

“Jump, I tell you! Nothing can hold her!” 

The young man dashed forward and caught at the rearing bit. He 
swung on it heavily, from side to side. The maddened head reared 
itself, and hoofs struck at him, like brushwood, and trampled him. 
The wheels jolted where he lay. 
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“ Mother,”—the girl’s voice was steady,—“ she’s heading for the 
dam. You must jump!” 

Slowly the weight raised itself and sank back. “I can’t—jump— 
dear.” 

The girl’s hands upon the reins were like iron. The veins stood out 
on them, and bits of blood and foam came tossing back and flecked her 
face and blinded her. Her touch was a feather’s weight on the rush 
of fury. With a ring of sharp iron the hoofs struck the low parapet 
of the dam. A dozen feet were running to help her. The automobile 
hung poised on the hill, held in its course. There was a breathless 
rocking, a woman’s scream, a whirl of wheels—and blank space. 

When they reached the parapet and looked down they saw, at the 
foot of the dam, the wagon, by some miracle of chance, standing 
upright, and in it the woman, crouched in the bottom, gazing blankly 
at the wall of falling water and wiping the drops from her face. 

Half-way down the stone coping, where a young maple shot out its 
strong arm, the figure of the girl had been caught from its seat. It 
hung, midway, the scarlet ribbon on her hair floating like a blossom 
in the leaves. They knew she was dead before they reached her. Her 
head was limp on its stem, and her hands were relaxed. 

They bore her up the hill, past the store, where, on the counter, 
stretched another figure, still and straight—up the hill, past the little 
house with its lace-edged curtains and the old face peering out between 
—over the brow of the hill, with the village huddled beneath, roofs and 
chimneys—up the straight, flower-bordered path at last, to her home. 


The two burials were the same day. And behind each coffin walked 
a man alone. The short, stern man, with the gray mustache and 
goatee, followed his son to the grave—his only son and child. They 
buried him by his mother, who had died fifteen years before—of heart- 
break, the neighbors said. 

Abner walked alone. The woman lay in a darkened room, her 
breath coming and going in soft, quick pants. 

“ Die?” said the village doctor, when they pressed him. “ No, she'll 
not die. She’s not the kind that dies. She’s been a good deal shook 
up and bruised and scared, but she’ll get well.” So in her darkened 
room the woman asked faintly for a glass of water, and drank it, and 
wept a little, and crept back to life. 

And out in the sunshine, among the graves, the birds sang and the 
fresh-turned earth was sweet in the wind. Daisies nodded on their 
stems, and the clovers lifted full, crimson stalks, and bobolinks lighted 
among them, atilt, and burst into song. And the light on the girl’s 
grave was even and serene. The afternoon light glowed among the 
graves. They stretched away to left and right and gathered her in 
among them. For the earth is sweet at last. 
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HEN Hester was two years old a wheezy hand-organ would 
set her eyes to sparkling and her cheeks to dimpling, and 


when she was twenty the “ Maiden’s Prayer,” played by a 
school-girl, would fill her soul with ecstasy. 

To Hester all the world seemed full of melody. Even the clouds 
in the sky sailed slowly along in time to a stately march in her brain, 
or danced to the tune of a merry schottish that sounded for her ears 
alone. And when she saw the sunset from the hill behind her home 
there was always music then—low and tender if the colors were soft 
and pale-tinted, grand and awful if the wind blew shreds and tatters 
of storm-clouds across a purpling sky. All this was within Hester; but 
without 

There had been but little room in Hester’s life for music. Her days 
were an endless round of dish-washing and baby-tending—first for her 
mother, later for herself. There had been no money for music lessons, 
no time for piano practice. Hester’s childish heart had swelled with 
bitter envy whenever she saw the coveted music-roll swinging from 
some playmate’s hand. At that time her favorite “make believe” had 
been to play at going for a music lesson, with a carefully modelled 
roll of brown paper suspended by a string from her fingers. 

Hester was forty now. Two sturdy boys and a girl of nine gave 
her three hungry mouths to feed and six active feet to keep in holeless 
stockings. Her husband had been dead two years, and life was a 
struggle and a problem. The boys she trained rigorously, giving just 
measure of love and care; but the girl—ah, Penelope should have that 
for which she herself had so longed. Penelope should take music 
lessons ! ' 

During all those nine years since Penelope had come to her fre- 
quent dimes and quarters, with an occasional half-dollar, had found 
their way into an old stone jar on the top shelf in the pantry. It had 
been a dreary and pinching economy that made possible this hoard 
of silver, and its effects had been only too visible in Hester’s turned and 
mended garments, to say nothing of her wasted figure and colorless 
cheeks. Penelope was nine now, and Hester deemed it a fitting time 
to begin the spending of her treasured wealth. 

First, the instrument: it muet be a rented one, of course. Hester 
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went about the labor of procuring it in a state of exalted bliss that was 
in a measure compensation for her long years of sacrifice. 

Her task did not prove to be a hard one. The Widow Butler, about 
to go South for the winter, was more than glad to leave her piano in 
Hester’s tender care, and the dollar a month rent which Hester at first 
insisted upon paying was finally cut in half, much to the Widow But- 
ler’s satisfaction and Hester’s grateful delight. This much accom- 
plished, Hester turned her steps towards the white cottage wherein 
lived Margaret Gale, the music teacher. 

Miss Gale, careful, conscientious, but of limited experience, placed 
her services at the disposal of all who could pay the price—thirty-five 
cents an hour; and she graciously accepted the name of her new pupil, 
entering “ Penelope Martin” on her books for Saturday mornings at 
ten o’clock. Then Hester went home to tell her young daughter of the 
bliss in store for her. 

Strange to say, she had cherished the secret of the old stone jar all 
these years, and had never told Penelope of her high destiny. She pic- 
tured now the child’s joy, unconsciously putting her own nine-year-old, 
music-hungry self in Penelope’s place. 

“Penelope,” she called gently. 

There was a scurrying of light feet down the uncarpeted back stairs, 
and Penelope, breathless, rosy, and smiling, appeared in the doorway. 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Come with me, child,” said Hester, her voice sternly solemn in 
her effort to keep from shouting her glad tidings before the time. 

The woman led the way through the kitchen and dining-room and 
threw open the parlor door, motioning her daughter into the sombre 
room. The rose-color faded from Penelope’s cheeks. 

“Why, mother! what—what is it? Have I been—naughty?” she 
faltered. 

Mrs. Martin’s tense muscles relaxed and she laughed hysterically. 

“No, dearie, no! I—I have something to tell you,” she answered, 
drawing the child to her and smoothing back the disordered hair. 
“ What would you rather have—more than anything else in the world?” 
she asked; then, unable to keep her secret longer, she burst out, “ I’ve 
got it, Penelope !—oh, I’ve got it!” 

The little girl broke from the restraining arms and danced wildly 
around the room. 

“Mother! Really? As big as me? And will it talk—say ‘papa’ 
and ‘mamma,’ you know?” 

“ What!” 

Something in Hester’s dismayed face brought the prancing feet to 
a sudden stop. 

“ It—it’s a doll, isn’t it?” the child stammered. 
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Hester’s hands grew cold. 

“ A—a doll!” she gasped. 

Penelope nodded—the light gone from her eyes. 

For a moment the woman was silent; then she threw back her 
head with a little shake and laughed forcedly. 

“A doll!—why, child, it’s as much nicer than a doll as—as you 
can imagine. It’s a piano, dear—a pi-a-no!” she repeated impressively, 
all the old enthusiasm coming back at the mere mention of the magic 
word. 

“Oh!” murmured Penelope, with some show of interest. 

“ And you're to learn to play on it!” 

“Oh-h!” said Penelope again, but with less interest. 

“To play on it! Just think, dear, how fine that will be!” The 
woman’s voice was growing wistful. 

“Take lessons? Like Mamie, you mean?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ But—she has to practise and 

“Of course,” interrupted Hester eagerly. “That’s the best part 
of it—the practice.” 

“Mamie don’t think so,” observed Penelope dubiously. 

“Then Mamie can’t know,” rejoined Hester with decision, bravely 
combating the chill that was creeping over her. “Come, dear, help 
mother to clear a space, so we may be ready when the piano comes,” 
she finished, crossing the room and moving a chair to one side. 

But when the piano finally arrived Penelope was as enthusiastic 
as even her mother could wish her to be, and danced about it with 
proud joy. It was after the child had left the house, however, that 
Hester came with reverent step into the darkened room and feasted 
her eyes to her heart’s content on the reality of her dreams. 

Half-fearfully she extended her hand and softly pressed the tip of 
her fourth finger to one of the ivory keys; then with her thumb she 
touched another a little below. The resulting dissonance gave her a 
vague unrest, and she gently slipped her thumb along until the har- 
mony of a major sixth filled her eyes with quick tears. 

“Oh, if I only could!” she whispered, and pressed the chord again, 
rapturously listening to the vibrations as they died away in the quiet 
room. Then she tiptoed out and closed the door behind her. 

During the entire hour of that first Saturday morning lesson Mrs. 
Martin hovered near the parlor door, her hands and feet refusing to 
perform their accustomed duties. The low murmur of the teacher’s 
voice and an occasional series of notes were to Hester the mysterious 
rites before a sacred shrine, and she listened in reverent awe. When 
Miss Gale had left the house, Mrs. Martin hurried to Penelope’s side. 

“How did it go? What did she say? Play me what she taught 
you,” she urged excitedly. 
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Penelope tossed a consequential head and gave her mother a scornful 
glance. 

“Pooh! mother, the first lesson ain’t much. I’ve got to practise.” 

“Of course,” acknowledged Hester in conciliation; “but how?— 
what ?” 

“'That—and that—and from there to there,” said Penelope, indi- 
cating with a pink forefinger certain portions of the page before her. 

“Oh!” breathed Hester, regarding the notes with eager eyes. Then, 
timidly, “ Play—that one.” 

With all the importance of absolute certainty Penelope struck c. 

“ And that one.” 

Penelope’s second finger hit f. 

“ And that—and that—and that,” swiftly demanded Hester. 

Penelope’s cheeks grew pink, but her fingers did not falter. Hester 
drew a long breath. 

“Oh, how quick you’ve learned ’em!” she exclaimed. 

Her daughter hesitated a tempted moment. 

“ Well—I—I learned the notes in school,” she finally acknowledged, 
looking sideways at her mother. 

But even this admission did not lessen for Hester the halo of glory 
about Penelope’s head. She drew another long breath. 

“But what else did Miss Gale say? Tell me everything—every 
single thing,” she reiterated hungrily. 

That was not only Penelope’s first lesson, but Hester’s. The child, 
flushed and important with her sudden promotion from pupil to teacher, 
scrupulously repeated each point in the lesson, and the woman, humble 
and earnestly attentive, listened with bated breath. Then Penelope, 
still airily consequential, practised for almost an hour. 

Monday, when the children were at school, Hester stole into the 
parlor and timidly seated herself at the piano. 

“T think—I am almost sure I could do it,” she whispered, studying 
with eager eyes the open book on the music-rack. “I—I’m going to 
try, anyhow !” she finished resolutely. 

And Hester did try, not only then, but on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
thus until Saturday—that Saturday which brought with it a second 
lesson. 

The weeks passed swiftly after that. Hester’s tasks seemed lighter 
and her burdens less grievous since there was now that ever-present 
refuge—the piano. It was marvellous what a multitude of headaches 
and heartaches five minutes of scales, even, could banish; and when 
actual presence at the piano was impossible, there were yet memory 
and anticipation left her. 

For two of these weeks Penelope practised her allotted hour with 
a patience born of the novelty of the experience. The third week the 
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“hour” dwindled perceptibly, and the fourth week it was scarcely 
thirty minutes long. 

“Come, dearie, don’t forget your practice,” Hester sometimes cau- 
tioned anxiously. 

“Oh dear suz me!” Penelope would sigh, and Hester would watch 
her with puzzled eyes as she disconsolately pulled out the piano-stool. 

“ Penelope,” she finally threatened one day, “I shall certainly stop 
your lessons—you don’t half appreciate them.” But she was shocked 
and frightened at the relief that so quickly showed in her young daugh- 
ter’s eyes. Hester never made that threat again, for if Penelope’s 
lessons stopped 

As the weeks lengthened into months, bits of harmony and snatches 
of melody became more and more frequent in Penelope’s lessons, and 
the “ exercises” were supplemented by occasional “ pieces”—simple, yet 
boasting a name. But when Penelope played “ Down by the Mill,” one 
heard only the notes—accurate, rhythmic, an excellent imitation; when 
Hester played it, one might catch the whir of the wheel, the swish of 
the foaming brook, and almost the spicy smell of the sawdust, so vividly 
was the scene brought to mind. 

Many a time, now, the old childhood dreams came back to Hester, 
and her fingers would drift into tender melodies and minor chords not 
on the printed page, until all the stifled love and longing of those 
dreary, colorless years of the past found voice at her finger-tips. 

The stately marches and the rollicking dances of the cloud-music 
came easily at her beck and call—now grave, now gay; now slow and 
measured, now tripping in weird harmonies and gay melodies. 

Hester’s blood quickened and her cheeks grew pink. Her eyes lost 
their yearning look and her lips their wistful curves. 

Every week she faithfully took her music lesson of Penelope, and 
she practised only that when the children were about. It was when 
they were at school and she was alone that the great joy of this new- 
found treasure of improvising came to her, and she could set free her 
heart and soul on the ivory keys. 

She was playing thus one night—forgetting time, self, and that 
Penelope would soon be home from school—when the child entered the 
house and stopped, amazed, in the parlor doorway. As the last mellow 
note died into silence Penelope dropped her books and burst into tears. 

“Why, darling, what is it?” cried Hester. “What can be the 
matter ?” 

“I—I don’t know,” faltered Penelope, looking at her mother with 
startled eyes. “Why—why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Tell you?” 

“That—that you could—p-play that way! I—lI didn’t know,” she 
wailed with another storm of sobs, rushing into her mother’s arms. 
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Hester’s clasp tightened about the quivering little form and her 
eyes grew luminous. 

“Dearie,” she began very softly, “there was once a little girl—a 
little girl like you. She was very, very poor, and all her days were full 
of work. She had no piano, no music lessons—but, oh, how she longed 
for them! The trees and the grass and the winds and the flowers sung 
all day in her ears, but she couldn’t tell what they said. By and by, 
after many, many years, this little girl grew up and a dear little baby 
daughter came to her. She was still very, very poor, but she saved 
and scrimped, and scrimped and saved, for she meant that this baby 
girl should not long and long for the music that never came. She 
should have music lessons.” 

“Was it—me?” whispered Penelope, with tremulous lips. 

Hester drew a long breath. 

“Yes, dear. I was the little girl long ago, and you are the little girl 
to-day. And when the piano came, Penelope, I found in it all those 
songs that the winds and the trees used to sing to me. Now the sun 
shines brighter and the birds sing sweeter—and all this beautiful world 
is yours—all yours. Oh Penelope, aren’t you glad?” 

Penelope raised a tear-wet face and looked into her mother’s shining 
eyes. 

“Glad?—oh mother!” she cried fervently; then very softly, 
“ Mother—do you think—could you teach me !—oh, I want to play just 
like that—just like that!” 
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THE SUNKEN FLEET 


BY FRANCIS HALLEY NEWTON 


AILORS and men well-versed in deep-sea lore 

S Tell us so fathomless the ocean’s bed 
That sunken ships ne’er reach its depths, instead, 

They float and moulder, drifting evermore, 
Caught in some unknown current, far from shore ; 
Strange fleet, whose sailors are the ghostly dead, 
Sad fleet, o’er whom so many tears are shed, 
Helmless, distressed, unsped by sail or oar. 
Unhailed, unless there comes a moaning cry 
From broken wreck to wreck, across the dark, 
From some tall Spaniard to Phcenician bark, 
Or high-prowed Roman galley, passing Ly, 
Dejected; or a Viking giveth hail 
To that lost schooner of last Winter’s gale. 





THE GHOST IN THE 
RED SHIRT 


By B. M. Bower 
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HE proper way to begin this story would be to assure the reader, 

T first of all, that I have never believed in ghosts; that is the way 

ghost-stories usually begin, I think. Also, I should say that 

what I am about to relate is perfectly true—but I won’t begin it like 

that. As a matter of fact, I don’t care much whether you believe me 

or not, and I always did believe in ghosts—at least, I always hoped they 
were truer than Santa Claus, and that some day I should see one. 

Aunt Jane—but I don’t want to begin with Aunt Jane either: she 
always did begin everything in my life, ever since I can remember, and 
she sha’n’t begin this story. I don’t mean her even to know I wrote it— 
she’d only say I’m crazy, and I’m not. 

This is the way it all happened, and, mind, I don’t care whether you 
believe it or not. It happened, and your belief or disbelief won’t alter 
that one important fact. And he was the dearest old ghost—but wait 
till I start at the beginning, as I should have done before. 

We had gone across the lake that evening in the little sail-boat, 
the New Woman. Jack named it, you might know; he said she was 
full of whims and it took a man to hold her nose in the wind—Jack’s 
awfully sarcastic. 

There were just six of us—Aunt Jane and Mabel, Cousin Jack, Pro- 
fessor Goldburn, and Clifford Wilton. Clifford and I weren’t on very 
friendly terms. We had been engaged, though Aunt Jane didn’t sus- 
pect it. But it was all over, and my sweet little ruby ring was lying 
somewhere off Weir Point, where Clifford threw it one day—but this is 
a ghost-story. , 

Nothing happened during the sail except that my hat blew away and 
Mabel hinted that it wasn’t an accident—that I liked to show off my 
hair. I said I didn’t show off any hair but what I might justly call my 
own, and, of course, that made Mabel mad—angry, I mean. Aunt Jane 
scolded me, as usual: it’s easy to tell which niece has the money. 

We landed to visit a cave in the cliff, and Mabel and Clifford flirted 
outrageously. It wasn’t a bit interesting—I mean the cave. The flirt- 
ing didn’t worry me: I was particularly nice to Professor Goldburn— 
so nice that Aunt Jane called me her dear child twice, and the Professor 
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came near offering me his heart and hand. Jack saved me: he called 
us all to the boat just as the Professor got fairly warmed to his sub- 
ject. Of course, I ran as soon as Jack called, leaving the Professor to 
come nipping along behind—I hate fat men, anyway. 

A storm was muttering up from the horizon, and the oily, ugly 
clouds were almost over our heads before we pushed off, on account of 
Mabel and Clifford loitering along the cliff path and acting that silly! 

The lake was smooth as glass and ink black, and the look of it made 
me shiver, with four miles of it between us and home. 

Jack raised the sail, but it hung limp, so there was nothing for it 
but to row. Jack and Clifford went to work, while I steered the boat. 
Clifford spoke once to me: we ignored each other, as a rule. 

“ Better keep her close in. We’ll try to round this point and run 
into the cove before she strikes.” 

“Tf we don’t,” remarked Jack cheerfully, “she’ll flop us; and, oh 
mister, she won’t do a thing to us!” 

I rather thought “she” would do several things to us, but I didn’t 
stop to argue the point—there wasn’t time. I don’t know just how it 
came about, but Jack was right—she “ flopped” us. 

We weren’t far from shore, so the upset wasn’t very serious. The 
water was so shallow we could easily wade ashore, though Mabel called 
for help, and, of course, it was Clifford who rescued her—from water no 
deeper than our bathtub! It is incredible, the foolishness of that girl! 

I was first to climb the bank, and when I had watched the others 
land I just sat down in the wind and the rain and laughed. (Mabel says 
I will probably laugh at my own funeral; I’m positive I could have 
laughed at hers just then.) The idea of a great, overgrown girl like 
her (she weighs a hundred and fifty pounds if she weighs an ounce) 
sobbing on a young man’s shoulder! and the curl all out of her hair, 
and the complexion washed off her face in streaks. It’s a wonder she 
didn’t turn Clifford sick; but, then, men show dreadfully poor taste 
at times. I don’t suppose I was very entrancing myself just then, but, 
thank goodness, my complexion will bear washing ! 

The New Woman reached the shore, upside down, almost as soon as 
we did, and my old golf-cape, that Aunt Jane insists I shall carry with 
me always in the boat, dangled on a wave-washed willow. Jack waded 
in and rescued it and Aunt Jane’s little gray shawl (her green um- 
brella’s gone forever, for which I am very thankful). Mabel’s sailor- 
hat washed ashore while we stood there, and Clifford got that. 

Then Jack remembered that there was an old cabin near there, and 
we found what had once been a well-trodden path leading back from 
the shore into the woods. We followed it dismally, with the lightning 
to guide us. 

Jack led the way, reciting: “It was night! The vivid lightnings 
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flashed athwart the vaulted sky and shook their fiery darts upon the 
shuddering earth. The elements were in wild commotion!”—or some- 
thing like that. I think he got it out of a “ Penny Dreadful.” 

Just as Jack said “commotion,” with a fine roll upon the word, 
the Professor caught his toe upon a root, and down he went—and I 
laughed. Aunt Jane didn’t call me her dear child that time; she 
said, “ Zel-l-l-ah!” But I don’t care. Jack laughed too, though he 
did pretend he was just coughing. 

We found the cabin, half hidden by the tall burdocks and wild rose- 
bushes. The door-step was sunken and covered deep with the leaves of 
many summers. 

Jack threw open the door and cried “Spooks!” in a sepulchral 
tone which gave me a chill, but when Mabel gave a squawk and caught 
Clifford’s arm I just pushed Mr. Jack headlong over the threshold and 
went on in. 

The lightning glared in at the open door and showed us a great, old 
fireplace, with a huge pile of dry wood stacked in one corner, and there 
were some chairs and a table, and that was all. 

Jack swooped down upon the fireplace with a shout, and we had a 
roaring fire in no time, for Jack’s matches were dry, for a wonder. 
Goodness knows he paid enough for his matchbox; Aunt Jane said it 
was a scandalous price, but it was worth every cent of it to have dry 
matches that night. We huddled around the fire, half frozen from our 
ducking. I spread out my old golf-cape to dry, so that I might have 
some good of the old thing—I had lugged it around all summer and 
hadn’t used it once. Aunt Jane and I took down our hair and wrung 
out the water. Mabel wouldn’t; she said hers wasn’t very wet—and 
that settled the switch question in my mind, and from the way Jack 
grinned I know what he thought about it—and Aunt Jane trying to 
make a match between those two! 

Professor Goldburn backed up to the fire, rubbed his pudgy hands 
together behind him, and ogled till I felt downright sick, but I wouldn’t 
show it. He had lost his eyeglass and the curl was out of his mustache 
and his collar all crumpled, and that oily smile didn’t seem to match the 
rest of him a bit. I don’t care if he is worth a million or more, I just 
think he’s horrid! I smiled back at him just to see Clifford scowl. 
But Clifford wasn’t looking my way. He was whispering something to 
Mabel and had his back turned to me—both of which I consider rude 
in anybody, no matter who does it. 

Then Jack got to wondering what was in the next room, for there 
appeared to be two, and he and I went to explore. 

The room had been a bedroom, I think. It was bare of everything 
but dust and cobwebs, and was so small it didn’t take us long—Jack 
only burned one match and two fingers. 
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After that we sat around the fire and listened to the storm, and 
tried to think we weren’t famished, which was hard to do, seeing we had 
had nothing since luncheon. 

Aunt Jane worried over Uncle John and how anxious he’d be, but I 
was rather glad for him. He’d lectured me awfully that morning be- 
cause I wasn’t nice and dignified, like Mabel. I hoped he’d remember 
it with remorse. 

Jack sang coon-songs and even did a cake-walk. I got up and helped 
him in that, just to shock Mabel. She thinks cake-walking is very 
unladylike, and always looks scandalized when I begin anything of the 
kind. 

Aunt Jane—to punish us, I think—started the Professor going on 
his pet microbes, and once he was started, no one else had any show 
whatever. He droned on about bacilli and other horrors, and gravely 
assured us that old cabin was undoubtedly swarming with awful- 
sounding germs. Fancy being married to such a man—ugh! 

Aunt Jane presently fell asleep, and as Clifford took to staring 
moodily into the fire and not seeming to remember anything but his 
thoughts, Mabel soon followed Aunt Jane’s example. I was hungry 
and cross, and even the Professor couldn’t talk me to sleep. 

I wrapped my golf-cape around me and cuddled in an old armchair 
in front of the fireplace, with Jack and the Professor upon either side 
of me and Clifford on a little bench against the wall. Aunt Jane and 
Mabel were on the side opposite Clifford, though they, being asleep, 
do not count. 

I was beginning to hold my eyes open with some effort, when some- 
thing roused me, and I sat up straight and listened. The storm was 
still beating furiously against the cabin walls, but another sound was 
distinctly audible. There could be no mistake—someone was walking 
back ‘and forth in the other room. 

We looked at one another, and I admit a creepy feeling went up my 
spine just at first. 

Clifford caught up a brand from the fire and started for the closed 
door, and we all followed him. When we crowded into the doorway 
we saw nothing but the dust and the cobwebs and the dancing glare of 
Clifford’s torch upon the rough board walls. It was such a bare little 
room that I think we all felt a bit ashamed of our nerves. 

The footsteps had ceased, and only the wind and rain, beating upon 
the low roof, could be heard. 

“It’s the wind,” said Clifford, pointing his torch downward to 
freshen the blaze. 

“It was the water dripping from some branch upon the roof,” said 
the Professor—and that was the most sensible remark he had made that 


night. 
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“More likely it’s rats,” put in Jack. “Can’t be a ghost—they’re 
noted chiefly for the noise they don’t make.” 

I pinched Jack soundly for mentioning ghosts, and spoke as firmly 
as I could with my teeth chattering so,— 

“Tt’s your microbes, Professor.” 

Jack snickered, and the Professor rolled his eyes reproachfully at 
me. 

Then we all went back to the fire and Jack threw on more wood. 
‘The Professor went on talking, only this time it was about telepathy, 
or something of that sort. And soon we heard that heavy, measured 
tread, as before. I must say I didn’t much like the sound of it—coming 
like that, with no feet to make the thing seem reasonable, and with 
no ghost to make it creepily interesting, but the men appeared to ignore 
the tramping, so I tried to not care. 

Jack fell to smoking cigarettes, seeing Aunt Jane was asleep, and 
Clifford poked the ashes into fanciful little heaps and got creases in his 
forehead. He did look glum and no mistake, but I couldn’t see that he 
was afraid, or anything like that. 

After awhile my eyes went shut, just for a minute. I could still 
hear the Professor’s voice droning like a big bumble-bee, when suddenly 
he stopped short in the middle of a sentence. That was odd, for he 
does love to round out his sentences nicely, even when he is interrupted. 

I opened my eyes and looked at him. He was gazing, with mouth 
half open and with eyes full of fear, at something behind me. 

Well, you know how it is when someone begins to stare behind you 
—if you were to be hanged for it the next minute, you’d turn and look. 
You couldn’t help it. 

I turned in my chair, and—br-r-r-r! 1 went cold all over, with 
little prickles in my scalp. (I suppose that was my hair standing on 
end, though Jack says it always does.) 

Coming slowly across the room, straight towards me, was a man— 
ghost—oh, I don’t know what! I gave one horrified glance, then I 
jumped from the armchair and with one bound I was on the little 
bench, snuggled up to Clifford’s side. I didn’t realize it till I felt his 
arm—well, under the golf-cape! (That blessed old cape shall never go 
to the ragman, I assure you.) 

I was none too soon, for as I sprang from the chair It slid into it. 
There he sat—a short, stocky figure, with grizzled hair and rough, toil- 
hardened hands. His eyes were dull and gazed straight into the fire. 

I must confess I was the tiniest bit disappointed after that first 
glance. I had all my life longed to see a really, truly ghost, but this 
one was neither picturesque nor orthodox. Where was the white 
winding-sheet? He wore faded blue overalls and a red flannel shirt! 
As to the chill, I have felt that before. 
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For instance, when Clifford threw my ring away out, and I watched 
the widening circle where it fell, while he said bitterly, “There goes 
my faith in women,” I felt the very same creepy cold trickling down 
my back. I believe I even felt worse that time. 

We all sat as if paralyzed. After a minute I gathered courage to 
glance up at Clifford’s face, and, do you know, he actually seemed to 
enjoy the situation! He looked down at me, and his eyes smiled—and 
I’m not sure but his lips did, as well. I know he didn’t seem a bit 
scared. 

Jack certainly was white, though he scouted the idea afterwards, 
and the Professor’s face was like a great lump of beef suet. 

After what seemed hours—and was probably only seconds—the ap- 
parition rose, glided back to the door, and disappeared. 

Jack drew a long breath and finished making a cigarette, though I 
know his hand shook and made it hard work. The Professor gathered 
himself together, said “ Lord bless my soul !”—it was as bad as swear- 
ing, the way he said it,—and raised a forefinger. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began in a shaky half-whisper, “ it 
would seem that we have just beheld something unusual and—er— 
startling.” 

“Well, I should tell a man!” said Jack, glancing furtively over 
his shoulder as he drew a match along the edge of his chair. 

“Now,” continued the Professor hurriedly, somewhat steadied by 
Jack’s composure (though I’m certain that was only assumed), “I 
would suggest, in the interest of scientific research, that before any- 
thing is said upon the subject we each in turn write a brief description 
of the—er—phenomenon. In this way there will be less danger of 
our impression being colored by that of another mind, and—er— 
ladies first.” 

With this lame finish he handed me a little, red note-book and a 
pencil. 

“Write briefly what you saw,—I take it you did see something,— 
then turn the page and pass the book to Mr. Wilton.” 

This struck me as being decidedly original, and since I was not 
nearly as frightened as one would suppose (it was such a comfort being 
reconciled to Clifford !), I took the book and did the best I could. 

Then Clifford drew his arm reluctantly from under my cape,—I 
hope and pray no one knew it was there all this while,—scribbled rap- 
idly, turned the page, and gave the book to Jack, and then his arm— 
oh, well, what could I do? I did try pinching his hand, but his fingers 
caught mine in an awful grip and wouldn’t let go, and so—what could 
I do? 

Just then Aunt Jane woke with a shiver. 

“Mercy,” she said, “ what an awful storm!” 
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In a moment she noticed the steps in the other room. 

“ Strange,” she said, turning her head to listen. “ What is it, do 
you think ?” 

“Wind,” said the Professor rather curtly, for him. 

“ Water,” said Clifford, giving my fingers a squeeze. 

“ Rats,” announced Jack, in a tone which left us doubtful as to his 
meaning. 

“Microbes,” finished I, not to be outdone by their brevity and 
aplomb. 

“Zella!” cried Aunt Jane, glancing apprehensively at the Professor. 

The Professor looked at me and sighed, and Jack clapped both hands 
over his heart and nearly sighed himself off the three-legged stool. 
Jack can’t endure Professor Goldburn. 

“Zella,” began Aunt Jane pointedly, “don’t you think you would 
be more comfortable in that chair?” (meaning the ghost chair.) 

“No, I don’t!” I snapped, very impertinently, I’m afraid—but 
catch me sitting in that chair again! 

Aunt Jane turned to Jack, perched uncomfortably on the stool. 
(Now Jack is proverbially lazy: he never sits upright when he can 
lean.) 

“Well, Jack! I never knew you to let a cushioned armchair go 
begging an occupant. What’s the matter?” 

“ Oh, nothing,” drawled Jack. “ You sit there yourself, mother.” 

“Well, I will. It looks more comfortable than this straight-backed 
one,” and she settled down heavily on the faded calico cushion, while 
I shivered with horror. 

If the ghost in the red shirt returned—well, Aunt Jane is one of 
the screaming sort. . 

We sat quiet a long time, it seemed to me. I was just wondering 
it I dared lean my head against Clifford and take a nap when I felt his 
arm tighten warningly. I looked, and there was the ghost gliding up 
to the chair, his lustreless eyes fixed upon the fire as before. 

Jack turned and saw it, and grew white. He can’t convince me he 
wasn’t scared, for he looked it. 

I stared, horrified. I tried to ery out, but before I could limber 
my tongue (it felt so dry and helpless) the ghost reached the chair 
and—sat right down upon Aunt Jane! He really did! She stirred a 
little and shivered. 

“Throw more wood on the fire, Jack,” she said, “I feel chilly.” 

Chilly! Good Heaven, I think we all did! Even Jack’s splendid 
nerve was shaken at sight of his own mother dandling that Thing upon 
her knees. 

“ Mother !” he cried, and his voice sounded hoarse (for a fellow that 
wasn’t scared), “for God’s sake, move!” 
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Well, there’s a gap in the story here that I can’t fill. 

The next I remember Aunt Jane was fanning me with Mabel’s 
sailor-hat, and Jack stood by with an old tomato-can. full of water 
which leaked a stream almost, and he looking very sober. The Pro- 
fessor was rubbing his hands together and saying, “ Lord bless my soul !” 
over and over. I hate that man! 

The ghost in the red shirt was gone, and I could not hear any foot- 
steps in the vacant room. 

After that it was a thousand years till morning. Our watches had 
all stopped, so I may be allowed my own estimate of the time, I hope. 

Well, I think that’s all of the ghost-story. It would take too long 
to tell how we walked home at daybreak—six miles, it was, right 
through the woods, and Aunt Jane and the Professor puffing like steam- 
engines before we had gone a mile—or how Uncle John had a steam- 
launch out searching for our remains. All that would make another 
story, and one is my limit. 

Oh, I didn’t go to sleep in that cabin and dream all this—how 
would you account for Clifford’s behavior since that night, then? And 
what about the red note-book? That is evidence that the ghost was real 
enough, I should think. 

We had all seen him alike, only Jack said he “wanted a shave,” 
which I hadn’t noticed, and the Professor wrapped his description up 
in so many long words that there was no getting at the sense of it— 
except that he did see a ghost. 

Aunt Jane didn’t see him at all; she says she’d have died of fright 
if she had; and, of course, Mabel, sleeping through the performance 
as she did, was perfectly furious. She even went so far as to say we 
all made it up among us just to annoy her. 

Mabel and the Professor left the same day soon after that. Mabel 
simply couldn’t treat me decently after she knew—— 

Oh, and I have another ruby ring, exactly like the one which lies off 
Weir Point. And Clifford has oceans of faith in women. 


$ 
MORNING 


BY EMMA P. SEABURY 


HE night hung like a drop of dew impearled 
T Upon the silver petals of the morning star, 
Then melted o’er the blue rim of the world, 

When day had swung the gates of dawn ajar. 














